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TO 
MY  WIFE 


PREFACE 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  this  publication  is  not  a  "handbook."  Institutions  of  learning 
require  handbooks.  The  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  is,  as  yet,  something  diflferent,  something 
younger  and  more  malleable  than  an  Institution.  Its  Collection  however  is  purposeful  and  is 
being  thoughtfully  made  to  carry  out  not  one  but  several  functions.  As  I  have  taken  pains  to 
tell,  in  the  following  paragraphs  on  "A  Collection  in  the  Making,"  I  merely  wish  in  this  volume 
to  put  a  number  of  my  ideas  into  general  circulation,  believing  that  many  people  might  be 
interested,  and  that  most  painters  should  be  cheered  to  know  that  a  layman  cares  enough 
about  their  art  to  experiment  with  means  for  conserving,  exhibiting,  interpreting  and  inspir- 
ing its  continuance  and  its  continuity.  This  book,  like  the  Collection  itself,  deals  with  variety 
of  method  and  with  change  of  outlook  as  two  vital  elements  in  life  and  art.  A  handbook,  with 
a  description  of  each  work  of  art,  a  bibliography  for  scholars,  and  a  pedigree  for  the  pictures, 
tracing  them  back  as  far  as  research  can  go,  such  a  book  will  certainly  be  needed  in  the  future 
when  the  Collection  has  reached  that  stage  of  development  which  may  be  called  maturity. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  youth  of  an  idea,  the  concept  of  a  small,  intimate  museum  combined 
with  an  experiment  station  —  and  it  marks  the  first  stage  of  our  progress  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  ideal.  Later  editions  will  report  our  advance  and  be  landmarks  on  our  way.  The 
faults  of  this  edition  will  be  corrected  in  the  next  and  we  ask  for  it  the  reader's  indulgence. 

Duncan  Phillips 
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A  COLLECTION  IN  THE  MAKING 


More  or  Less  Autobiographical 

I  WAS  born  in  a  substantial  old  house  of  what  had  already  become  "downtown"  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  gas-jets  flared  even  on  days  when  the  sun  could  faintly  penetrate  the  smoke.  Look- 
ing back  on  my  childhood  in  that  house,  I  do  not  remember  the  pictures.  I  remember  with  a 
keen  pleasure  the  appetizing  odor  of  the  bread  box  in  the  pantry,  the  unused  room  at  the 
stairway-landing  with  a  porch  overhanging  the  back  yard,  and  the  top  floor,  a  region  boasting 
all  the  usual  adventures  of  an  attic.  And  yet  the  long  and  stately  drawing-room  contained  oil 
paintings  and  many  of  them  —  "Hudson  River  School"  landscapes  and  well-drawn,  story- 
telling European  pictures  in  gorgeous  gold  frames.  I  was  constantly  aware  of  them  and  more 
or  less  fascinated,  but  none  too  pleasantly.  If  my  grandmother  had  made  diff^erent  choices,  I 
might  have  found  myself  earlier,  or  given  hints  of  my  dormant  passion  for  pictorial  design  so 
that  I  could  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  work  I  am  here  to  do.  Having  myself  passed 
almost  unscathed  through  a  world  fairly  burning  with  pictorial  beauty,  glowing  with  that 
sacred  fire  which  warms  one's  inner  life,  I  am  enabled  now  to  understand  why  so  many  people 
are  turned  to  stone  in  the  presence  of  works  of  art  which  the  wistful  artists  made  out  of  deep 
emotions.  Perhaps  these  people  have  not  seen  paintings  which  are  really  works  of  art  and 
consequently  are  led  to  believe  that  the  painters  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  emotionally. 
Perhaps  they  have  seen  many  good  pictures,  but  have  been  misled  about  the  function  of 
painting.  If  they  are  expecting  pictures  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  accurate  imitations 
of  objects  or  illustrations  of  anecdotes,  their  "inhibition"  to  pleasure  in  the  more  important 
phases  oi  design  in  the  painter's  art  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  severe  judg- 
ments they  express  as  a  "  defense-reaction  "  when  they  do  not  find  what  they  expect.  Alas,  there 
are  as  many  bad  pictures  manufactured  nowadays  as  there  were  in  my  childhood  to  postpone 
aesthetic  awakening.  And  in  this  age  of  an  enlarged  electorate  there  are,  I  believe,  more 
worthless  opinions  expressed  than  ever  before,  more  intolerant  prejudices  aired,  more  unen- 
lightened eyes  comparing  the  object  and  its  painted  image  with  scorn  for  purposes  other  than 
imitation  the  painters  claim  to  have.  Truly  the  day  of  the  public  which  really  enjoys  and 
which  at  least  partially  understands  seems  more  and  more  an  idle  dream.  Yet  when  I  feel 
discouraged,  I  remember  how  wonderful  the  world  was  for  me  when  at  last  the  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes  and  I  could  tell  the  difl^erence  between  a  picture  the  mere  surface  of  which  was 
like  music  —  and  another  in  which  the  paint  was  merely  paint,  spread  thick  or  thin  accord- 
ing to  the  "school,"  but  in  either  case  to  no  purpose  of  any  possible  consequence.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this  unfortunate  situation  ? 

I  for  one  might  never  have  done  anything  if  Fate  had  not  forced  my  hand.  There  came 
a  time  when  sorrow  all  but  overwhelmed  me.  Then  I  turned  to  my  love  of  painting  for  the 
will  to  live.  Art  offers  two  great  gifts  of  emotion  —  the  emotion  of  recognition  and  the  emo- 
tion of  escape.   Both  emotions  take  us  out  of  the  boundaries  of  self  —  the  first  cultivating 
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our  impersonal,  detached  faculties  of  delightful  observation  and  the  second  stimulating  our 
minds  to  flights  of  intuition,  or  sharpened  consciousness  of  our  capacities  for  imaginative 
pleasure.  Then  there  is  the  immense  relief  of  Expression,  which  is  universal  —  which  makes 
life  tolerable  for  the  artist  no  matter  how  much  he  sufi^ers  and  which  enables  all  of  us  who  are 
sensitive  to  art  to  share  this  joy  vicariously  in  sympathetic  discernment  of  the  motive  and  the 
act  of  creation.  At  my  period  of  crisis  I  was  prompted  to  create  something  which  would  ex- 
press my  awareness  to  life's  returning  joys  and  my  potential  escape  into  the  land  of  artists' 
dreams.  I  would  create  a  Collection  of  pictures  —  laying  every  block  in  its  place  with  a  vision 
of  the  whole  exactly  as  the  artist  builds  his  monument  or  his  decoration.  I  would  interpret 
the  artists  in  a  style  suggesting  their  own  minds  and  methods.  I  would  place  their  paintings 
in  favorable  light  to  speak  for  themselves  when  I  had  made  it  a  little  easier  for  them  to  be 
understood.  I  would  live  with  such  a  Collection,  learning  from  the  mistakes  I  made  — 
eliminating  the  dross  —  enshrining  the  pure  gold.  Why  not  open  the  doors  to  all  who  would 
come  and  watch  the  building  of  the  edifice  —  watch  the  laying  of  stone  upon  stone  —  pass 
through  the  portals  and  share  the  welcome  of  art  at  home,  art  in  its  own  environment  of 
favorable  isolation  and  intimate  contentment } 

So  in  19 1 8  I  incorporated  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  first,  to  occupy  my  mind  with  a 
large,  constructive  social  purpose  and  then  to  create  a  Memorial  worthy  of  the  virile  spirits 
of  my  lost  leaders  —  my  Father,  Major  D.  Clinch  Phillips  —  an  upright,  high-minded,  high- 
spirited  soldier,  manufacturer,  and  citizen,  and  my  Brother,  James  Laughlin  Phillips,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  the  heights  when  death  overtook  him  —  an  idealist  in  politics  and  business 
—  a  keen  student  of  men  and  social  conditions  —  a  broad-minded,  warm-hearted,  lovable 
and  very  noble  American.  Both  of  them  had  liked  good  pictures  and  my  brother  would  have 
been  an  enthusiastic  and  wise  collector.  No  mortuary  monument,  remindful  of  the  accident 
of  death,  would  adequately  commemorate  two  such  men.  Something  of  even  greater  practi- 
cal helpfulness  than  art  might  have  been  more  appropriate.  But  I  needed  to  put  my  own  best 
powers  to  a  coordinated  purpose.  And  I  saw  a  chance  to  create  a  beneficent  force  in  the 
community  where  I  live  —  a  joy-giving,  life-enhancing  influence,  assisting  people  to  see  beau- 
tifully as  true  artists  see.  This  aim  of  trying  to  understand  and  then  to  communicate  the 
artist's  point  of  view  Is  made  easier  now  through  the  life  partnership  I  have  formed  with  a 
painter.  My  wife  helps  me  to  build  the  Collection  in  the  spirit  of  seeing  beautifully  with 
which  she  builds  her  own  pictures  out  of  the  substance  and  romance  of  life. 

The  Power  to  See  Beautifully 

The  power  "to  see  beautifully"  is  almost  all  there  is  worth  bothering  about  in  art.  Certainly 
it  is  the  one  essential  qualification  of  an  artist.  "  How,"  we  ask,  "does  an  artist  set  about  to  see 
beautifully?"  "There  is  nothing  to  be  formulated  about  this  process,"  answers  the  critic  Royal 
Cortissoz,  "except  that  in  the  glow  and  action  of  his  genius,  the  artist  sees  and  feels  with  a 
supernatural  intensity,  and  the  rapture  of  his  vision  passes  into  what  he  does."  In  other  words, 
beauty  is  ecstasy  and  that  is  no  monopoly  of  the  artist.  But  where  art  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  artist  are  concerned,  beauty  is  a  special  sort  of  ecstasy  which  has  to  do  with  such  pleasure 
as  we  feel  in  the  fitness  and  rightness,  the  dynamic  smooth-running  mechanism  of  things. 
When  we  feel  the  sense  of  rhythm  in  the  universe  and  in  ourselves,  we  can  understand  the 
artist's  application  of  certain  laws  to  bring  his  own  sense  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  the 
visible  world  and  thus  to  produce  a  new  creation.  We  cannot  all  learn  to  be  painters  and 
sculptors  with  this  great  gift  of  creation,  but  we  can  learn  the  elementary  principles  of  design 
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and  the  point  of  view  of  the  designer,  his  detachment  from  all  that  is  unrelated  to  his  problem 
of  creating  his  own  conception  of  beauty,  his  affirmation  of  the  independence  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  from  every  other  sense,  of  the  artist's  right  to  dominion  in  our  imaginative  lives  free 
from  the  preoccupations  and  preconceptions  of  our  actual  lives  with  their  non-aesthetic  asso- 
ciations. We  can  all  learn  to  see  in  that  way  —  just  as  we  hear  in  that  way  when  we  listen 
to  great  orchestral  music.  Roger  Fry  has  pointed  out  that  in  life  there  is  always  something 
to  do  next  which  hurries  us  along,  numbing  our  perceptions  so  that  we  never  really  look  at 
the  world  to  see  how  fair  it  is,  nor  to  observe  how  accidents  of  nature,  accidents  of  light  — 
color  —  texture  —  and  various  elements  in  juxtaposition  or  fusion,  may  suggest  to  us,  in  art 
as  in  science,  incredible  inventions. 

To  have  won  the  artist's  point  of  view  is  to  have  acquired  a  resource  within  ourselves  for 
resting  our  minds  and  souls  with  a  complete  change  from  our  own  affairs.  Anyone  who  can 
appreciate  beauty  without  any  desire  for  possession  is  richer  by  many  million  heartbeats  of 
delight  than  the  covetous  collector  whose  interest  ends  when  his  prize  has  been  acquired. 
The  mere  possession  of  works  of  art  never  justifies  itself  unless  the  owners  strive  for  genuine 
and  joyous  understanding  of  their  treasures.  Nor  is  the  mere  creation  of  beauty  quite  enough. 
Art  is  part  of  the  social  purpose  of  the  world  and  requires  appreciation  and  the  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship with  all  who  understand.  Art  is  meant  to  give  pleasure  —  but  pleasure  of  the  right 
kind.  As  Brownell  has  written,  we  need  to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  right  when  we  are 
pleased.  Each  art  has  its  own  capacities  and  limitations  and  these  must  be  recognized  and 
respected.  The  appreciators  must  keep  the  artists  true  to  their  own  special  means  of  expres- 
sion by  evidence  of  their  concern  over  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  the  qualities  to 
be  achieved.  To  the  extent  that  we  enjoy  pictures  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  because  of  their 
resemblance  to  or  their  reminders  of  the  life  and  literature  we  leave  behind,  we  are  sharing 
the  painter's  point  of  view.  Pictures  help  us  to  live  in  complete  possession  of  our  sense  of 
sight.  However  unrepresentative,  they  can  train  our  observant  powers  by  focussing  them  on 
aspects  and  eff^ects;  colors  in  their  emotional  action  and  refraction,  with  or  without  the  flicker 
of  light  and  shade;  aspects  and  effects  also  of  Line,  of  vertical  and  horizontal,  curved  and 
straight  lines;  patterns  of  forms  in  space;  rhythmical  arrangements  of  various  kinds  when 
every  part  functions  to  produce  vitality,  the  very  movement  of  life  resulting,  and  the  com- 
plex thus  reduced  to  the  simple  by  a  unifying  style.  Pictures  send  us  back  to  life  and  to  other 
arts  with  the  ability  to  see  beauty  all  about  us  as  we  go  on  our  accustomed  ways.  Such  a 
quickening  of  perception  is  surely  worth  cultivating.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  lifelong 
task  of  interpreting  the  painters  to  the  pubhc  and  of  gradually  doing  my  bit  to  train  the  pub- 
lic to  see  beautifully  with  a  sublimated  observation  detached  from  self-interest  and  sufficient 
unto  itself. 

Our  Special  Aim 

The  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  differs  from  the  usual  type  of  public  museum.  My  constant 
aim  is  not  merely  to  exhibit  but  also  to  interpret  beauty  in  art  whatever  the  manifestation 
and  to  gradually  popularize  what  is  best,  more  particularly  in  modern  painting,  by  novel  and 
attractive  methods  of  exhibition.  I  have  conceived  the  idea  that  it  is  worth  while  to  reverse 
the  usual  process  for  popularizing  a  picture  gallery.  Instead  of  the  academic  grandeur  of 
marble  halls  and  stairways  and  the  miles  of  chairless  spaces,  with  low  standards  and  popular 
attractions  to  draw  the  crowds  and  to  counteract  the  overawing  effect  of  the  formal  institu- 
tional building,  we  plan  to  try  the  eff^ect  of  domestic  architecture,  of  rooms  small  or  at  least 
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livable,  and  of  such  an  intimate,  attractive  atmosphere  as  we  associate  with  a  beautiful  home. 
To  a  place  like  that  I  believe  people  would  be  inclined  to  return  once  they  have  found  it  and 
to  linger  as  long  as  they  can  for  art's  special  study  and  its  special  sort  of  pleasure. 

My  idea  is  not  to  show  all  our  treasures  at  once  but  in  ever-varied  and  purposeful  exhibi- 
tions, arranging  the  Collection  in  units  which  are  frequently  changed  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
various  rooms  reveal  interesting  transformations.  The  critic  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  has 
written  that  a  season  of  pictures  at  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  should  be  as  exciting  to 
Washington  as  a  season  of  opera.  I  maintain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  standards.  I 
purchase,  or  at  least  exhibit,  works  of  art  often  a  little  difficult  for  the  uninstructed  public  to 
understand.  But  by  the  air  of  comfort,  ease  and  domesticity,  by  frequent  changes  of  exhibi- 
tions in  small  rooms,  the  aim  is  clearly  to  popularize  what  is  best  in  art  without  making  con- 
cessions to  the  public  taste.  If  visitors  can  be  made  to  feel  at  home  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
things,  subconsciously  stimulated  while  physically  rested  and  mentally  refreshed,  they  will 
eventually  absorb  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  remain  thereafter  on  the  same  aesthetic 
levels. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  differs  from  the  usual  museum  is  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  paintings.  I  avoid  the  usual  period-rooms  —  the  chronological  se- 
quence. That  system  is  most  necessary  to  illustrate  the  required  books  on  art-history,  but 
the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  is  meant  rather  to  supplement  and  illuminate  the  desired  books 
on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  art  —  on  the  ideas  with  which  the  artist  has  to  do. 

My  arrangements  are  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  and  analogy.  I  bring  together  congenial 
spirits  among  the  artists  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and  from  different  periods  of  time 
and  I  trace  their  common  descent  from  old  masters  who  anticipated  modern  ideas.  Thus,  our 
collection  of  French  and  American  paintings  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 
really  needs  an  El  Greco  —  the  founder  of  dynamic  expressionism  by  means  of  a  coordinated 
and  emotionally  effective  use  of  form  and  color,  line  and  light.  The  idea  of  tracing  the  great 
rivers  of  artistic  purpose  back  to  their  Primitive  and  Archaic  sources,  of  suggesting  their 
developing  complexities,  each  tributary  in  its  relation  to  the  main  stream,  this  perhaps  is 
the  most  important  work  which  teachers  of  art  can  already  convey  to  their  classes  in  lectures 
built  around  our  exhibitions  and  our  proposed  exhibition  units.  Thus  I  demonstrate  two 
things  —  the  antiquity  of  modern  ideas,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  modernity  of  some  of  the  old 
masters,  and  I  prove  in  our  Main  Gallery  and  its  union  of  old  masters  and  modern  painters 
that  art  is  a  universal  language  which  defies  classification  according  to  any  chronological  or 
national  order.  As  Courbet  said,  "There  are  no  schools  and  movements  worth  a  moment's 
attention.  There  are  only  true  artists  and  pretenders." 

Our  Inclusiveness 

The  Phillips  Collection  is  based  on  a  definite  policy  of  supporting  many  methods  of  seeing 
and  painting.  There  are  excellent  reasons  why  collectors  of  taste  limit  themselves  to  one 
chosen  School.  They  feel  that  its  tenets  express  their  personal  preferences  and  convictions 
and  they  fear  that  the  admission  of  alien  influences  might  disturb  and  distract  them,  intro- 
ducing elements  of  discord  into  what  had  been  a  happy  family  on  their  walls.  For  a  small 
collection  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  reasons  for  limiting  one's  choice  to 
artists  of  closely  related  method  and  purpose.  When,  however,  a  large  collection  is  formed 
we  are  dealing  not  with  a  family  but  with  a  world  in  miniature.  To  be  sure,  only  what  has 
been  thought  good  should  be  introduced  into  this  world,  for  art  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  discrimi- 
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nating  selection.  Yet  it  should  be  the  best  of  many  different  i<:inds  of  expression  which  the  Mu- 
seum or  the  large  collection  should  delight  to  honor,  provided  that  they  are  all  sound  and 
essentially  sincere.  Only  on  a  most  superficial  view  are  differences  of  technique  irreconcilable 
and  impossible  to  fuse.  The  really  good  things  of  all  ages  and  all  periods  can  be  brought  to- 
gether in  one  room  with  such  a  delightful  result  that  we  recognize  the  universality  of  art  and 
the  special  affinities  of  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  company  of  the  true,  the  serious  and 
the  more  or  less  inspired  artists,  the  works  both  of  charlatans  and  of  commercial  picture- 
manufacturers  seem  conspicuously  and  disturbingly  out  of  place.  The  Phillips  Collection  is 
famous  for  its  inclusiveness,  but  at  the  same  time  for  its  atmosphere  of  aesthetic  integrity. 
Those  who  fall  out  of  our  ranks  have  been  found  wanting,  not  in  conformity  to  a  set  of  rules, 
but  in  that  unformulated  inexplicable  thing  which  differentiates  pure  gold  from  baser  metals. 

The  bane  of  impassioned  preference  and  convictions  among  artists,  critics  and  collectors 
is  the  burning  issue  of  intolerance.  The  traditionalist  likes  a  picture  for  the  very  reason  that 
a  modernist  despises  it,  because  it  is  an  echo  of  the  more  familiar  past.  Familiarity  of  aspect 
bores  the  champion  of  creative  adventure,  but  is  the  very  pass-word  to  favor  with  the  cham- 
pion of  a  standardized  art.  A  modernist  painter  remarks  that  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Corot 
is  very  good  considering  the  period  in  which  it  was  painted.  Such  an  attitude  is  only  compre- 
hensible to  those  who  hold  that  the  golden  age  of  representative  painting  was  really  a  period 
of  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  creative  instinct,  and  that  the  recently  recovered  power  of  ab- 
stracting and  coordinating  the  elements  in  Nature  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  acknowledges 
nothing  to  be  legitimate  art  save  only  the  Archaic  and  the  Neo-Archaic ;  the  carvings  of  the 
Congo  or  the  pseudo-savageries  of  Roualt  and  Matisse.  A  broader  attitude  is  that  of  Roger 
Fry  who  pays  a  reverent  tribute  to  the  old  masters  and  selects  a  number  of  painters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  preceding  the  epoch-making  Cezanne,  as  entirely  worthy  of  study  and 
praise  for  important  contributions  to  the  recovery  of  our  lost  capacity  for  free  and  original 
creation.  But  even  among  the  most  tolerant  modernists,  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  destroy  the 
museums,  there  is  a  persistent  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  as  the  great  representative  artists 
of  the  past  felt  about  nature  so  our  contemporaries  are  still  entitled  to  feel.  As  yet  the  photo- 
graph has  been  perfected  by  only  one  or  two  men,  notably  Alfred  Stieglitz,  so  that  the  me- 
chanical process  truly  serves  the  artist  as  an  instrument  sensitive  enough  for  his  personal  ex- 
pression. In  the  hands  of  less  creative  artists  the  fact-finding  camera  may  more  and  more  be 
utilized  as  a  source  book  of  motifs  for  abstract  design.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  time 
when  even  the  perfected  art  of  the  photographer  will  make  us  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
paintings  of  the  colorful  world  as  we  enjoy  its  millions  of  poignantly  lovely,  transient  mani- 
festations. At  least  until  that  time  when  the  camera.  In  Its  reproductive  power,  can  replace  the 
representative  painting,  most  of  us  will  find  it  difficult  to  see  beautifully  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  beauty  which  we  still  recognize  In  the  world  around  us.  My  own  love  for  the  pure 
aesthetic  emotion  which.  In  music  and  in  color-organizations,  lifts  me  out  of  myself  on  the 
wings  of  rhythm,  even  this  predilection  for  abstract  expression  does  not  compel  me  to  deny 
the  ancient  truth  that  the  emotion  of  recognition  is  no  less  important  to  the  artist  than  the 
emotion  of  escape. 

The  policy  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  then,  Is  to  choose  the  best  representative  paint- 
ing as  well  as  the  best  creative  designing  and  to  honor  and  to  do  reverence  to  both.  For  yet 
a  little  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  stress  the  tonic  qualities  of  conventionalized  simplifica- 
tion and  the  beneficent  properties  of  abstract  form  and  color.  Soon  enough,  however,  the 
Academy,  which  Is  hostile  to  a  new  phase  of  art  only  while  it  Is  new  and  unfamiliar,  will  come 
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to  recognize  that  these  ideas  somehow  have  taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagination.  After 
all,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  them  that  Cezanne,  that  celebrated  free  lance  and  hermit,  was  a 
stickler  for  system.  Very  well  then,  let  his  formula  become  the  rule  for  the  new  Academy. 
Let  the  ceremony  of  his  canonization  proceed.  It  may  seem  fantastic  to  think  that  Aca- 
demicians would  ever  come  to  it.  But  remember.  The  present  fashions  for  Sargentism  and 
Impressionism  are  only  the  latest  fashions.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  telling  stories.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  tinting  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Let  no 
one  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  conventionalized  simplification  in  the  manner  of  Ce- 
zanne may  be  the  next  dogma  prescribed  by  the  Academic  pontiffs  for  all  who  would  be  in 
good  standing  as  followers  of  the  established  order.  Before  long  the  need  for  new  life  in  art 
may  cause  the  adventurous  artists  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  perilous  regions  of  total 
abstraction  where  the  cautious  Academicians  are  less  likely  to  follow  them.  The  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery  must  guard  its  doors  against  the  intrusion  of  wild,  unbalanced  radicals 
and  of  dogmatic,  closed-minded  conservatives,  both  standing  for  violent  partisanship.  We 
are  hostile  to  the  timorous  Academy  which,  in  every  nation  and  in  every  age,  represses  origi- 
nality while  it  is  yet  a  vital  force  struggling  forward  in  the  world,  but  finally,  in  the  course  of 
time,  standardizes  whatever  by-product  of  the  original  idea  can  be  successfully  manufactured 
and  marketed.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  equally  hostile  to  the  faddists  of  the  latest  Cults  in 
art  who  squander  their  time  and  energy  on  propaganda  and  denounce  as  plagiarism  every- 
thing that  is  not  revolutionary.  There  is  just  as  much  sham  and  intolerance  at  one  extreme 
as  at  the  other.  We  stand  sponsor  especially  for  the  lonely  artist  in  quest  of  beauty,  the  artist 
backed  by  no  political  influence  or  professional  organization,  independent  of  all  cliques  and 
movements.  However,  we  are  willing  to  open  our  doors  to  all  works  of  art  which  are  true  and 
beautiful  under  whatever  auspices,  by  whatever  method  they  come  to  us,  tested  or  tentative, 
new  or  old. 

Another  difference  from  the  usual  gallery  is  that  I  purchase  many  examples  of  the  work 
of  artists  I  especially  admire  and  delight  to  honor,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  come  into  general 
recognition,  instead  of  having  one  example  of  each  of  the  standardized  celebrities.  I  take 
my  chance  of  being  wrong.  There  are  fashions  in  painting  and  they  affect  market  values,  but 
the  market  values  and  artistic  values  do  not  always  coincide  and  I  am  interested  only  in  ar- 
tistic values.  The  test  of  artistic  value  is  Time  and  I  shall  not  live  to  know  whether  the  men 
in  whom  I  have  believed  have  justified  my  faith  in  their  future.  To  stimulate  contemporary 
artists  by  establishing  personal  contact  and  friendly  relations,  to  win  their  confidence  and 
to  help  them  to  understand  themselves  and  to  succeed  with  their  own  best  methods  and 
intentions,  resisting  the  temptations  to  fall  back  on  commercialism  of  one  kind  or  another  — 
such  a  policy  I  consider  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  recently  in 
discovering  and  helping  some  new  men  whose  modest  genius  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
others  whose  amazing  originality  is  far  in  advance  of  their  time,  than  from  the  rather  exciting 
negotiations  with  foreign  dealers  to  secure  one  or  another  of  two  master  works  by  Daumier 
as  a  summit  to  our  Daumier  Unit.  The  Frenchmen  for  whom  I  am  assembling  exhibition 
units  are  Chardin,  Daumier,  Corot,  Courbet,  Monticelli,  Fantin-Latour,  Renoir,  Monet, 
Sisley,  Morisot,  Cezanne,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Andre  and  Bonnard.  There  will  be  others, 
but  these  are  the  artists  on  whom  I  have  already  made  good  beginnings.  The  Americans 
include  Homer,  Fuller,  Inness,  Ryder,  Twachtman,  Weir,  Hassam,  Prendergast,  Davies,  Tack, 
Lawson,  Luks,  Sterne,  Kent,  Myers,  Speicher,  Tucker,  Robert  Spencer,  Gifford  Beal,  Preston 
Dickinson,  Marin,  Demuth,  Dove,  Karfiol,  Weber,  Hirsch  and  others  —  always  others.  I  am 
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proud  also  to  begin  assembling  the  best  pictures  by  my  wife,  Marjorie  Phillips.  Her  vital 
assistance  to  me  in  forming  the  Collection  since  our  marriage  in  192 1  makes  her  personality 
and  point  of  view,  as  expressed  in  this  group  of  her  charming  pictures,  of  special  interest  and 
significance. 

The  great  artists  represent  what  is  permanent  in  the  Collection.  The  lesser  and  younger 
men  are  undergoing  an  endurance  test.  If  they  can  survive  this  test  in  proximity  with  the 
great  they  will  be  found  in  the  ultimate,  the  permanent  Collection,  in  the  building  which  is 
still  "a  castle  in  Spain."  The  Phillips  Memorial  then  is  not  a  fixed,  unchangeable  institution. 
It  acts  promptly,  seizing  opportunities  because  it  is  one  man  and  not  a  Board,  with  divided 
opinions  and  excuses  for  delay.  Our  purchases  are  not  irrevocable,  (i)  We  are  a  purchasing 
agency  which  pursues  great  outstanding  masterworks  by  a  few  great  masters  chosen  for  our 
own  educational  reasons  and  an  educational  institution  which  plans  to  make  these  master- 
works  a  source  of  inspiration  for  living  artists  to  aspire  to  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for  all,  and  (2) 
we  are  an  agency  for  encouraging  living  artists  when  they  give  promise  of  potential  distinc- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  overrating  these  young  contemporaries  by  generously 
expanding  the  measure  of  my  appreciation  to  the  measure  of  their  highest  intentions  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  true  to  what  is  best  in  themselves  and  to  make  some  progress  towards 
a  high  endeavor. 

Then  I  wish  to  make  our  American  art  recognized  abroad  at  its  true  worth.  In  our  Gallery 
we  consider  it  as  part  of  the  main  channel  and  not  as  a  back-water  and  we  prove  that  the  best 
American  pictures  of  today  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  great  masters  in  our  Gal- 
lery as  many  of  the  best  foreigners  fail  to  do.  Therefore  we  should  not  tolerate  the  foreign 
attitude  inclined  to  belittle  us  in  all  their  books  on  art  and  to  scorn  us  as  a  nation  of  material- 
ists with  nothing  of  our  own  to  say  in  painting. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  our  first  catalogue  of  the  Collection  I  realize  only  too  well  that  many 
great  artists  are  missing,  while  many  others  are  inadequately  or  incompletely  represented.  We 
need  an  example  of  some  great  Primitives  who  worked  either  in  the  noble  spirit  and  style  of 
Giotto  or  the  more  intimate  manner  of  Pisanello  or  Ucello.  We  need  a  Giorgionesque  or  Titian- 
esque  picture  and  something  vital  from  the  hand  of  Tintoretto  himself  as  a  source  of  modern 
romanticism.  We  need  such  Italians  of  the  Quattrocento  as  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  Botticelli  and  Signorelli.  We  need  masterful  fragments  or  perfect  copies  of  Rembrandt, 
Hals,  Vermeer,  and  Velasquez.  We  need  such  Frenchmen  as  Poussin  and  Claude,  and  we  need 
a  sketch  and  a  landscape  by  Rubens.  We  need  Goya,  Hogarth,  Blake.  We  need  an  Ingres 
portrait,  a  colorful  figure  composition  by  Delacroix,  a  figure  painting  or  still  life  by  Manet,  a 
scene  from  the  race  track,  the  ballet  or  the  workshop  by  Degas,  and  a  monumental  still  life  by 
Cezanne.  Among  the  Americans  I  am  waiting  for  a  chance  to  acquire  a  great  epic  seascape  in 
oil  and  more  of  the  thrilling  water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer,  an  ideal  head  by  Fuller,  a  noble 
classic  figure  by  Thayer,  a  solemn  landscape  by  Homer  Martin,  a  powerful  and  patient  tran- 
script of  truth  by  Eakins  and  perhaps  an  early  portrait  or  genre  by  Sargent.  A  number  of 
briUiant  European  modernists  are  as  yet  absent,  but  I  wish  to  find  examples  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  Van  Gogh,  Seurat,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Derain,  Segonzac,  Bracque  and  others.  Mean- 
while I  prefer  to  show  my  sympathy  with  the  gallant  tentative  modern  adventures  on  new 
trails  by  buying  the  works  of  our  American  modernists  who  are  not  yet  fashionable,  sensational, 
and  overrated.  Of  equal  importance  with  the  filling  of  these  gaps  is  the  carrying  on  of  our 
Exhibition  Units.  No  gallery  in  the  world  has  a  finer  work  by  Daumier  than  "L'Emeute" 
and  a  larger  group  of  oil  paintings  by  this,  my  favorite  artist.  It  is  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue in  pursuit  of  great  examples  of  his  genius  as  a  painter,  a  fact  so  long  unrecognized. 
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The  Need  for  a  New  Profession 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  eagerness  of  my  desire  to  hasten  the  day  when  there  will  be 
in  this  country  a  public  opinion  more  enlightened  as  to  the  significance  and  importance  of 
beauty,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  art  and  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  artist.  Commer- 
cial, or  indolently  conventional,  or  spitefully  unsound,  insincere,  and  sensational  work  by  our 
professional  painters  will  continue  to  be  produced  unless  the  people  instruct  themselves  as 
to  what  is  good  and  why  it  is  good  so  as  to  insist  upon  high  standards  instead  of  being  directly 
responsible  for  low  standards.  Open-mindedness  must  take  the  place  of  prejudice  in  regard 
to  the  "  New  Movements."  If  beauty  is,  as  I  believe,  a  vital  element,  then  its  expression  in 
art  will  change  as  we  change.  It  is  certain  that  art  would  die  if  it  should  cease  to  be  expressive 
of  the  changes  wrought  by  Time  in  our  consciousness.  If  art  is  ecstasy  of  expression  then 
artistic  creations  are  more  likely  to  be  inspired  out  of  fresh  and  individual  intensities  of  our 
own  life  and  thought  which  seek  their  own  fresh  means  of  utterance  than  out  of  the  arts  of 
the  preceding  generation  from  which  youth  instinctively  reacts.  This  fresh  language  may  be 
entirely  traditional  yet  revitalized  and  therefore  truly  a  renewal  of  the  power  of  the  arts  of 
the  past.  A  renaissance  of  art  is  predicted  to  come  in  our  time,  but  it  must  come,  not  from 
the  ever-devoted  few  but  from  the  awakened  interest,  the  unprejudiced  catholicity  and  the 
enlightened  patronage  of  the  many. 

I  am  still  hoping  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  no  college  will  be  considered  adequate 
which  does  not  offer  courses  in  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  art  and  in  the  artist's  point  of 
view  —  courses  which  should  be  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  We  make  compulsory 
courses  which  are  far  less  practical  and  helpful  in  after  life  than  how  to  see.  It  is  possible  to 
know  the  names  and  dates  out  of  art-history  and  still  to  be  in  outer  darkness  as  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  unity  in  variety  and  of  rhythmical  relations  in  design,  and  with- 
out even  a  glimmering  of  what  the  artists  and  the  critics  mean  when  they  speak  of  "quality" 
in  painting.  A  new  profession  will  come  into  vital  activity  whenever  we  see  fit  to  incorporate 
the  teaching  of  the  painter's,  the  etcher's,  and  the  sculptor's  art  into  the  pubhc  schools  as  well 
as  in  the  colleges.  The  intelligence  for  painting,  to  speak  consistently  of  my  favorite  art,  is  of 
a  very  special  kind.  Only  a  few  have  it  to  a  marked  degree.  These  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  go  out  into  the  world  to  become  active  workers  on  the  side  of  the  artists.  These  men 
and  women  of  special  fitness  would  be  enabled  to  take  post-graduate  courses  in  museum  work 
or  they  would  become  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  or  the  reviewers  for  the  papers 
and  magazines,  and  they  could  become  really  qualified  dealers  or,  better  yet,  museum  scouts, 
able  to  relieve  the  artists  of  the  need  for  selling  their  own  works,  able  and  willing  to  hold  the 
artists  up  to  high  standards,  to  encourage  and  support  with  helpful  criticism,  to  ofTer  exhibi- 
tion space  to  all  the  artists  in  alternating  groups,  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  big  miscellan- 
eous exhibitions  and  their  unjust  professional  jury  system  for  selection  and  awards.  There  is 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  state  of  mind  which  produces  great  art  than  the  clash  of  intoler- 
ant cliques  among  the  painters  and  their  organized  or  unorganized  herding  together,  the  labor 
union  idea,  with  its  intolerance  of  outsiders  who  almost  invariably  are  the  great  artists  of  the 
period.  Trained  critical  minds  among  the  laymen  must  be  best  for  the  necessary  task  of  com- 
parative valuation  because  they  afford  the  most  detached  and  disinterested  judgments  of 
pictures.  Such  opinions  moreover  approximate  to  the  judgments  of  posterity.  And  back  of 
these  trained  experts  would  be  a  higher  level  of  taste  applicable  to  every  home  —  a  public 
opinion  which  would  not  only  tolerate  but  appreciate  and  evaluate  the  artists  and  exert  a 
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wholesome  corrective  discipline  in  the  same  way  that  our  electorate,  more  or  less  success- 
fully, keeps  itself  interested  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  its  pubHc  men.  We  should  at  least 
aspire  to  another  Renaissance,  another  age  of  far-sighted  patrons,  of  an  enlightened  public, 
of  artists  liberated  by  patrons  and  public  but  most  of  all  by  trained  critics  from  the  need  of 
being  organized  manufacturers  and  self-advertisers  of  sentimental,  standardized,  smart,  sen- 
sational pictures  instead  of  fine  ones.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  other  small  galleries 
like  ours  all  over  the  country  —  and  around  them  art  libraries  and  lecture  rooms  to  develop 
and  to  train  critics  by  contact  with  pictures  thoughtfully  exhibited. 

Seasons  of  1924-26 

The  Season  of  1924-25  seemed  so  impressive  to  those  who  followed  our  purchases  and 
exhibitions  that  few  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  the  Season  of  1925-26  would  even 
surpass  it.  In  November  1924  we  opened  the  Little  Gallery  for  temporary  exhibitions  so  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  greatest  paintings  could  be  kept  constantly  on  view  in  our  Main  Gal- 
lery for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Washington  and  the  pilgrims  from  other  places.  Last 
year's  exhibitions  in  the  Little  Gallery  contained  paintings  by  Marjorie  Phillips,  Ernest 
Lawson,  Childe  Hassam,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  Charles  Demuth  and 
Preston  Dickinson.  The  purchases  for  the  permanent  Collection  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, especially  Daumier's  masterpiece  "The  Uprising"  of  which  Arsene  Alexandre  wrote, 
"There  is  no  other  picture  of  like  importance  that  we  know  or  are  ever  likely  to  know  of 
Daumier."  This  is  just  as  surely  one  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  as  the  more  celebrated 
"Dejeuner  des  Canotiers"  by  Renoir  which  we  acquired  in  1923.  Another  superb  masterpiece 
added  to  the  Collection  last  year  was  the  "  Rocks  at  Ornans"  by  Courbet.  Of  the  purchases 
during  the  Season  of  1925-26,  special  importance  attaches  to  the  portrait  "Marguerite 
Gerard"  by  Fragonard,  "The  Farm  —  Early  Morning"  by  Corot,  "On  the  River  Stour"  by 
Constable,  "Mt.  St.  Victoire"  by  Cezanne,  "Early  Spring"  and  "Girl  and  Dog"  by  Bon- 
nard,  "The  Reapers"  and  "Afternoon"  by  our  own  contemporary  Maurice  Sterne.  Our 
calendar  of  exhibitions  in  the  Little  Gallery  was  as  follows:  December  —  Bernard  Karfiol; 
January  —  Group  of  American  modernists  including  Preston  Dickinson,  Charles  Sheeler, 
Stefan  Hirsch,  WilHam  Zorach,  Niles  Spencer  and  Charles  Demuth;  February  —  Group  of 
American  artists  including  Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  Rockwell  Kent,  Eugene  Speicher,  Max 
Weber,  Walt  Kuhn,  Marsden  Hartley,  Arthur  G.  Dove,  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Alfred  Maurer, 
Vincent  Canade,  Carl  Knaths,  together  with  "Mystery"  by  Odilon  Redon;  March  —  Maur- 
ice Sterne;  April  —  Marjorie  Phillips;  May  —  Group  exhibition  including  Berthe  Morisot, 
Maurice  Prendergast,  Pierre  Bonnard,  Albert  Andre  and  others.  Our  new  masterpieces  by 
Corot,  Constable  and  Cezanne  took  their  place  in  the  Main  Gallery  as  if  they  had  always  be- 
longed there  in  that  intimate  association  with  Greco's  "Peter,"  Chardin's  "Still  Life,"  the 
groups  of  Daumiers,  Courbets  and  Chavannes  and  the  great  Renoir. 

This  season  of  so-called  Modernist  exhibitions  was  carefully  planned  to  give  the  people  of 
Washington  a  chance  they  might  not  otherwise  have  had  to  see  what  is  going  on  among  the 
more  adventurous  artists  of  America,  a  ferment  corresponding  to  what  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  To  quote  from  one  of  my  Introductions:  "Our  Jan- 
uary exhibition  revealed  the  fact  that  drastic  modifications  of  the  Cult  of  Cubism  are  being 
made  in  America,  modifications  calculated  to  reduce  to  a  simplified  clarity  and  pictorial  style 
the  complex  of  buildings  constructed  in  straight  lines  with  projecting  or  receding  planes.  The 
emphasis  was  on  volume  and  on  the  conventionalized  relations  of  colored  forms  in  space. 
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The  approach  was  Intellectual  rather  than  emotional,  objective  rather  than  subjective.  In 
the  February  exhibition  there  is  more  lyricism  of  mood,  more  abandonment  to  the  ardors 
of  conception.  The  presiding  genius  is  Odilon  Redon  whose  ghostly  symbolism  might  leave 
us  cold  if  it  were  not  for  the  stimulus  to  liberty  of  invention  afforded  by  his  discovery  of  the 
brooding  mind  of  man  as  a  rich  vein  of  raw  material  for  abstract  art.  He  did  not  seek  to  in- 
tensify, as  modern  artists  do,  the  realization  of  the  foundation-facts  of  life.  On  the  contrary 
he  opened  an  avenue  of  escape.  But  it  was  an  avenue  of  abstract  design,  and  its  spiritual  ad- 
venture into  Expressionism  has  had  its  direct  influence,  like  the  more  profound  and  impor- 
tant inventions  and  imaginings  of  Greco  and  of  Blake,  in  launching  the  subjective  branch  of 
modern  painting."  Such  notes  of  interpretation,  in  our  catalogues  of  the  monthly  shows,  are 
intended  for  the  possible  use  of  our  more  open-minded  visitors  who  may  be  baffled  at  first  by 
an  unfamiliar  language,  but  who  are  anxious  to  learn  this  language  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  unsuspected  beauty  which  it  expresses. 

In  Conclusion 

Because  our  wall  space  at  present  is  limited  to  one  moderately  large  and  one  very  small 
gallery  the  monthly  exhibitions  are  all  I  can  do  to  practice  what  I  preach  about  alternating 
exhibition  units.  Several  sites  for  the  Gallery  are  under  consideration  and  before  this  book 
goes  to  press  one  of  them  may  have  been  decided  upon.  Even  after  the  time  when  we  have 
increased  the  extent  of  our  exhibition  space,  we  shall  continue  our  permanent  and  changing 
exhibitions  at  our  present  location,  1608  21st  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  Our  visitors  have 
been  stimulated  and  their  horizons  broadened.  I  have  mingled  with  them  enough  to  know 
that  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  cannot  accommodate  crowds  and  yet  it  is  on  record 
that  on  two  occasions  we  admitted  as  many  as  two  hundred  people  during  the  course  of  one 
afternoon.  The  first  occasion  was  the  inaugural  exhibition  to  the  public  of  the  world-famous 
"Dejeuner  des  Canotiers"  by  Renoir.  Later  in  the  same  year  we  received  approximately  the 
same  number  of  visitors  on  the  day  in  which  a  lower  gallery,  not  usually  open  to  the  public, 
was  opened  for  an  exhibition  of  large  decorations  by  Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  including  loans 
from  museums.  I  recognize  a  growing  tendency  among  a  few  people  to  make  visits  to  our 
Gallery  an  important  part  of  the  week's  more  vital  activity.  Earnest  students,  both  artists 
and  laymen,  come  and  come  again,  bringing  new  friends  whose  names  go  on  our  mailing  list. 
They  linger  for  hours  discussing  the  pictures  with  us  or  among  themselves. 

It  is  too  soon  to  announce,  too  soon  to  do  more  than  hint  at,  the  educational  plans  of  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Gallery.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  publication  of  this  book  and  the  purchase 
of  land  for  our  building  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  first  stage  of  development.  A  few  of  our 
Exhibition  Units  are  ready  for  installation  and  in  our  Little  Gallery  we  have  demonstrated 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  shown  with  catalogues  containing  critical  aids  to  apprecia- 
tion. A  Bulletin  of  our  activities  containing  special  comment  on  our  new  acquisitions  and  a 
calendar  of  our  monthly  exhibitions  may  be  published  within  a  year,  supplementing  our  mon- 
ographs on  the  artists  which  are  known  to  our  subscribers  as  the  Phillips  Publications.  The 
collection  of  paintings  can  now  afi^ord  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  the  standards  we  wish  to 
maintain  in  the  future.  We  can  therefore  make  our  bow  before  the  public  as  a  special  kind  of 
educational  institution,  a  sort  of  laboratory  of  art  where  at  least  two  important  groups  of  art 
students  can  be  instructed.  (I)  We  can  awaken  the  aesthetic  consciousness  of  boys  and  girls 
and  guide  them  to  such  colleges  as  offer  courses  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  art. 
We  can  not  only  awaken  dormant  sensibilities  but  at  the  same  time  be  instrumental  in  form- 
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ulating  a  clear  knowledge  of  ivhat  art  is.  Proof  of  this  knowledge  should  be  required  from 
students  before  they  can  graduate  from  school  and  enter  college.  The  artist's  point  of  view 
is  certainly  as  important  a  matter  for  study  as  the  various  college  entrance  requirements  which 
also  are  cultural  and  not  as  "life  enhancing."  (II)  We  can  do  far  more,  however,  for  the  ma- 
tured post-graduate  students  of  art  who  could  be  recommended  to  us  by  such  famous  art 
teachers  as  Professors  Forbes  and  Sachs  of  Harvard,  Mather  of  Princeton,  Root  of  Hamilton 
College  and  many  others.  Those  who  win  scholarships  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  may 
think  well  of  the  opportunities  of  art  study  afforded  by  the  Freer  Gallery,  the  Phillips  Me- 
morial Gallery  and  the  Corcoran-Clark  Collections  of  Washington.  We  wish  to  be  a  post- 
graduate supplementary  school  for  students  who  are  seriously  planning  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  art  instruction.  I  can  see  the  time  when  our  Collection  might  be  closed  and  all  our 
resources  devoted  to  a  school  for  critics  in  a  building  where  lecture  rooms  and  research  rooms, 
adjoining  store  rooms,  would  afford  rich  opportunities  for  the  study  of  painting.  I  am  anxious 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  serious  young  men  and  women  determined  to  devote  their  lives  and 
energies  to  the  teaching  of  art  principles,  the  conservation  and  proper  use  of  art  objects  in 
museums  and  galleries  and  the  encouragement  and  necessary  assistance  to  creative  work  in 
the  arts  of  design  from  the  time  a  conception  of  beauty  leaves  the  mind  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor  in  his  studio  to  the  time  when  it  enriches  a  public  gallery,  a  private  collection  or  a 
home.  Students  can  receive  in  our  galleries,  from  their  exhibitions  of  modern  art  with  ancient 
sources,  the  basic  idea  of  art  as  a  universal  language,  breaking  down  artificial  barriers  of  na- 
tionality and  race,  a  language  which  never  differs  in  essentials  however  varied  the  local, 
national,  racial  and  historical  manifestations.  Lectures  and  informal  talks  can  be  illustrated 
with  the  actual  paintings  instead  of  with  lantern  slides  and  a  course  of  conferences  may  be 
arranged  for  the  season  of  1927-28.  An  intelligent  glance  at  our  list  of  pictures  will  tell  the 
tale  of  our  scope  and  plan.  We  correspond  to  what  in  a  curriculum  is  known  as  supplemen- 
tary reading.  My  hopes,  however,  soar  beyond  affording  knowledge  or  even  giving  pleasure 
to  the  people  who  need  art  to  enrich  their  lives.  I  hope  that  our  Gallery  will  furnish  inspira- 
tion to  creative  artists,  either  starting  or  sustaining  them  on  their  thrilling  quest.  I  hope  it 
will  eventually  produce  critics  worthy  of  that  high  calling.  I  hope  to  gradually  improve  my 
plan  for  isolating  artistic  ideas  in  suggestive  group  exhibitions.  Finally,  I  hope  that  through 
practice  we  may  learn  the  art  of  popularizing  a  picture  gallery  without  any  lowering  of  high 
standards  by  means  of  intimate  and  illuminating  methods  of  presentation. 
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The  critical  estimates  which  follow  are  intended  to  sum  up  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  artists  in  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  and  to  equip  the  student  or  the  visitor  to  exhibi- 
tions with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  painters  and  their  particular  problems  and 
purposes.  An  age  which  requires  elimination  of  waste  is  intolerant  of  wordy  introductions. 
I  hope  that  my  thought  is  clear  in  spite  of  a  severe  compression.  It  has  seemed  necessary  to 
limit  myself  to  summarized  estimates  instead  of  writing  developed  essays  in  order  to  make 
more  space  available  for  the  illustrations.  There  are  omissions  which  I  regret  and  yet  I  have 
had  to  confine  my  comments  on  contemporary  painters  to  selected  types  from  the  conserva- 
tive, the  liberal  and  the  radical  camps  in  order  to  show  the  scope  of  our  interest  and  the  degree 
of  our  devotion  to  the  idea  that  admiration  for  adventure  in  art  does  not  preclude  loyalty  to 
traditional  forms.  I  dislike  propaganda  for  one  phase  of  art  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others 
and  for  a  long  time  I  was  repelled  by  the  so-called  "modern  movements"  because  of  the  arro- 
gance and  intolerance  and  the  muddle-mindedness  of  their  often  absurd  manifestos.  The 
Academicians  for  their  part  have  been  quite  as  arrogant  and  quite  as  intolerant  in  their  ani- 
mosities for  everything  new  and  with  far  less  justification  for  their  attitude.  In  the  Phillips 
Collection  there  is  a  welcome  for  all  good  and  vital  pictures.  The  critical  notes  and  the  illus- 
trations and  the  alphabetical  list  of  paintings  may  give  an  impression  of  an  almost  irreverent 
association  of  the  comparatively  unknown  with  the  unquestionably  great.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  in  one  of  its  phases  the  Collection  is  an  Olympus  of  Immortals  while  in  another  it  is 
a  testing  place  for  contemporary  aspirants  to  fame,  with  Time  and  the  aforesaid  Immortals 
to  act  as  the  judges.  This  explains  my  tentative  appraisals  of  questionable  experiment  and 
modest  effort  along  with  my  brief  tributes  to  acknowledged  genius.  The  contrast  may  be  a 
shock  again  to  many  as  they  look  over  the  illustrations.  Yet  the  dual  function  and  purpose 
of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  can  be  understood  in  no  better  way  than  by  this  contact 
and  unavoidable  comparison  from  which  I  myself  learn  relative  values,  from  which  I  may  be 
enabled  during  my  own  life  to  know  which  experiments  promise  to  lead  to  something  of  value 
and  which  repetitions  of  the  past  are  fresh  enough  in  personal  feeling  to  justify  their  lack  of 
initiative.  No  matter  how  sound  the  museum  director's  policy  of  "playing  safe,"  there  must 
be  a  few  collectors  bold  enough  to  make  mistakes  while  encouraging  development  and  prog- 
ress. The  fact  that  the  testing  is  to  be  made  in  full  view  of  the  public,  that  we  invite  public 
interest  and  cooperation,  this  constitutes,  I  think,  a  pioneer  service  which  the  Phillips  Me- 
morial Gallery  can  render.  Now,  of  course,  the  testing  is  a  slow  process  and  my  opinions  at 
this  time  on  the  pictures  which  I  buy  to  encourage  painters  while  frankly  questioning  their 
permanent  value  are  of  possible  interest  merely  as  speculations  and  reflections.  I  like  to  jot 
down  notes  on  the  painters  whose  works  have,  for  so  much  as  an  hour,  held  my  respectful 
attention.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  too  uncertain  about  most  of  them  and  too  unfamiliar 
with  the  bulk  of  their  work  to  qualify  as  their  proper  critic  and  interpreter,  nevertheless  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce  a  few  of  these  challenging  young  artists  in  our  midst. 
A  Quarterly  entitled  Painters  of  Past  and  Present  should  eventually  carry  on  the  work  begun 
in  this  book,  introducing  more  and  yet  more  of  the  interesting  painters  of  our  time  over  a 
wide  and  a  fair  field  with  no  favors  to  any  faction. 
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Another  word  of  explanation  is  in  order.  I  have  devoted  more  words  to  a  few  living  painters 
never  hitherto  interpreted  than  to  great  masters  about  whom  many  volumes  have  been 
written.  Needless  to  say,  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  these  notes  does  not  give  in  any 
sense  my  estimate  of  their  relative  importance.  It  is  simply  part  of  my  deliberate  plan  to  try 
to  understand  the  artists  in  their  own  day  instead  of  waiting  cautiously  for  Time,  the  ultimate 
arbiter,  to  definitely  measure  their  achievement. 
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DOMENICO  THEOTOCOPULI  (El  Greco) 

Born  1548  —  Died  1614 
Cretan-Spanish 

An  inspired  mystic  and  the  prophet  of  modern  painting  who  may  justly  be  called  the  first 
great  "expressionist"  in  art.  He  has  been  to  Cezanne  and  the  early  Twentieth  Century  what 
his  naturalistic  follower  Velasquez  was  to  Manet  and  the  later  years  of  the  Nineteenth.  About 
1600  Greco  painted  a  vision  of  Toledo,  swept  by  terror  in  a  flashing  storm  which  rends  the 
sky  and  rocks  the  earth  in  passion,  its  lightning  seeming  to  lay  bare  the  soul  of  the  old  city, 
writhing  in  a  sense  of  sin.  No  modern  painting  equals  this  in  power,  and  upon  its  jagged  brush 
stroke  and  enlarged  unit  of  design,  the  simplifying  and  unifying  formula  of  Cezanne  is  securely 
based.  Born  at  Candia,  Crete,  his  combined  austerity  and  daring  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  curious  art  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  superimposed  Michelangelo  on  their 
gaunt  Byzantine  conventions.  The  young  genius  went  to  Venice  and  became  a  pupil  of  Titian, 
In  1570  the  wanderer  was  in  Rome  and  in  1577  he  was  settled  in  Spain.  While  in  Italy  the 
brilliant  Greek  was  less  influenced  by  his  great  master  than  by  Tintoretto,  Signorelli  and 
Michelangelo,  all  rebels  against  the  sensuous  materialism  of  the  Renaissance.  The  frenzied 
religious  ardor  of  fanatical  Spain  must  have  seemed  to  the  reformer  a  fertile  soil  for  great  art. 
We  feel  that  his  absorption  of  the  passionate  mood,  the  ice  and  fire  of  the  Spanish  character 
under  Philip  the  Second,  was  partially  at  least  the  result  of  a  deliberate  search  for  a  spirit 
potent  enough  to  release  artists  from  naturalism  into  that  current  of  accentuated  rhythms 
which  we  call  the  Baroque  style  in  art.  In  Spain  the  mystical  genius  of  El  Greco  expanded. 
Spiritual  visions  gave  scope  and  meaning  to  his  technical  exploits.  At  last  he  could  identify 
his  passion  for  religion  with  his  passion  for  dynamic  emotional  expression  by  plastic  means. 
All  nature  was  to  Greco  as  a  living  presence.  Because  of  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  universal  movement  and  aspiration  he  resorted  to  forms  projected  arbi- 
trarily in  light  and  wilfully  distorted  in  anguish  and  rapture.  The  incandescent  color,  ascend- 
ing in  spirals  of  silver  flame,  suggests  the  yearning  of  souls  under  fierce  repression.  Today  we 
reverence  what  Roger  Fry  calls  Greco's  "  sustained  rhythm  of  design,"  every  part  of  his  pat- 
tern made  clear  in  its  relation  to  every  other  part,  his  paint  made  transparent  to  his  idea. 

(Plate  I.) 

ALESSANDRO  MAGNASCO 

Born  1667  —  Died  1749 
Italian 
ANartlst  whose  individuality  is  so  interesting,  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  best  pictures,  and  whose 
style  seems  so  modern  in  its  approach,  that  he  takes  his  place,  in  a  collection  like  that  of  Sir 
William  Van  Home  of  Montreal,  as  a  link  between  El  Greco  and  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Romanticists.  He  painted  scenes  of  dramatic  action  suggestive  of  the  subjects  of  Salvator 
Rosa  to  whom  his  pictures  are  still  attributed.  His  style  however  is  different.  There  is  more 
dependence  upon  pigments  as  instruments  of  emotional  expression.  Bright  notes  of  color  are 
caught  up  in  broken  lights  as  from  turbulent  clouds  or  lost  and  found  by  the  fitful  candles  of 
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a  monastery  where  monks  are  assembled.  Magnasco  was  essentially  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
and  of  Interiors  with  small  figures.  These  focus  our  interest  on  their  melodrama  as  the  hard 
cold  lights  accentuate  their  contours  and  colors. 

JEAN  SIMEON  BAPTISTE  CHARDIN 

Born  1699  —  Died  1779 
French 

This  enchanter  of  realism  is  one  of  three  "old  masters"  to  whom  both  the  modern  painters  of 
the  vibrations  and  refractions  of  color  and  those  others  especially  concerned  with  the  true 
relationships  of  objects  in  space  may  trace  their  artistic  ancestry.  The  name  of  Chardin  must 
be  linked  with  those  of  Velasquez  and  Vermeer  who  preceded  him,  as  well  as  with  Corot  who 
followed  his  example,  and  resembled  him  in  mind  and  character.  His  parents  belonged  to  that 
bourgeoisie  of  trade  whose  home  life  we  see  reflected  in  his  charming  Interiors.  Trained  by 
Gazes  and  Coypel  he  revealed  at  once  a  remarkable  reproductive  skill  in  the  manner  of  the 
"Little  Dutchmen."  But  of  these  masters  only  Vermeer  had  the  sensitive  artistic  feeling  and 
the  magic  touch  of  the  lovable  Frenchman.  Chardin's  reputation  as  a  consummate  technician 
dates  from  his  own  day.  Diderot  testifies  that  he  laid  colors  side  by  side  in  minute  touches, 
allowing  distance  to  blend  and  time  to  unite  them  into  tone.  Anyone  sensitive  to  the  magnetic 
quality  of  fresh  and  exquisite  color  becomes  noticeably  exhilarated  at  the  first  sight  of  a  ripe 
and  mellow  canvas  in  oil  by  Chardin.  The  merely  ornamental  still  life  of  the  period  was  as 
little  to  his  taste  as  the  rococo  allegories  celebrating  amours  of  the  Court.  He  renounced  the 
gorgeous  pageantry,  the  historic  backgrounds  and  the  mythical  disguises  of  his  age  for  the 
look  of  his  own  little  shadowy  rooms  where  the  light  came  in  so  softly,  where  everything  hap- 
pened from  day  to  day  as  it  had  always  happened,  familiar  ways  settling  soon  into  habits. 
His  life  was  simple.  His  wants  were  few.  He  painted  what  he  pleased  and  as  he  pleased.  In 
his  little  pictures  of  housewives  and  their  children  at  their  domestic  routine  we  feel  the  tender- 
est  emotions.  Few  artists  have  ever  surpassed  him  in  subtle  observation  of  familiar  objects  in 
a  quiet  yet  intimate  and  revealing  light.  He  is  at  once  the  joy  and  the  despair  of  painters  be- 
cause of  his  marvellous  mastery  of  aerial  and  plastic  values  and  because  of  his  entrancing 
tones  and  textures.  And  what  a  bhss  it  must  have  been  for  the  good  man  to  make  a  crisp 
brown  loaf  and  a  jug  of  flowered  porcelain,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  more 
beautiful  in  what  the  critic  Royal  Cortissoz  has  called  "a  muflfled  radiance"  than  anything 
the  frivolous  Court  painters  could  find  in  the  costly  palaces  and  their  gardens.  Chardin  anti- 
cipated the  painting  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  its  acute  consciousness  of  the  material  world, 
and  its  expression  of  that  interest  in  a  language  of  design,  with  coordinated  shapes,  colors, 
surfaces  and  deep  spaces.  (Plate  II.) 

JEAN  HONORE  FRAGONARD 

Born  1732  —  Died  1806 
French 

One  of  the  three  best  painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  France.  We  are  apt  to  rank  him 
too  far  below  Chardin  and  Watteau  as  a  merely  exquisite  trifler.  If  Fragonard  supplied  a 
demand  for  the  spiced  and  sugared  confection,  at  least  he  had  genius  for  color  and  robust 
vitality,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  Boucher.   He  was  a  child  of  his  age,  a  child  of 
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frolic  and  caprice.  Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  later  his  sensuousness  might  have  taken  on 
the  wholesome  character  of  Renoir.  Both  artists  however  are  of  the  same  Pagan  family, 
both  descendants  of  Rubens  and  heirs  to  his  exuberance  and  continuous  rhythm,  both  in  love 
with  life  and  especially  with  its  colors  and  lights  and,  above  all,  with  youth.  Renoir  was 
more  impersonal  and  detached  in  his  admiration  of  women.  Fragonard  felt  their  provocative 
charm  insidiously.  He  was  born  in  Grasse  in  a  region  of  rose  gardens  and  was  destined  to 
express  the  garden  spirit  and  to  set  a  sylvan  stage  for  romanesque  comedies  and  sentimental 
allegories.  When  his  parents  moved  to  Paris  they  apprenticed  him  to  Boucher  who  passed 
him  on  to  Chardin  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  painting.  Having  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  under 
Boucher's  instruction,  he  studied  at  the  Villa  Mancini  with  Hubert  Robert.  But  Fragonard 
and  his  blond  colors  were  needed  at  the  French  Court.  He  became  a  painter  to  the  king, 
living  in  a  wing  of  the  Louvre  and  supplying  decorations  for  palaces  and  country  houses. 
His  frivolous  "Fortunes  of  the  Swing"  won  such  fame  that  it  set  a  fashion  for  that  particular 
type  of  amorous  anecdote  painted  with  ineffable  elegance  and  unconventional  design.  In 
such  a  portrait  as  the  one  of  Marguerite  Gerard,  his  young  sister-in-law  and  pupil,  whom  he 
loved  in  vain  for  many  years,  we  realize  what  a  modern  brushman  and  colorist  Fragonard 
could  be.  It  is  broadly  handled  with  a  sure  touch  as  if  it  had  all  happened  in  one  inspired 
hour.  At  his  best  Fragonard  belongs  with  Veronese  and  with  the  Rubens  of  the  sketches. 
He  is  the  link  between  these  masters  and  Renoir,  the  last  master-painter  of  the  Renaissance 
tradition.  (Plate  II.) 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI 

Born  1712  —  Died  1793 
Venetian 

An  Eighteenth  Century  genius  who  anticipated  the  aims  of  the  Impressionists  of  our  own 
time  in  that  he  successfully  transcribed  evanescent  atmospheric  effects  and  confined  himself 
to  the  truth  of  visual  aspects  under  the  influence  of  diffused  or  scattered  lights,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  unrelated  facts  of  local  color.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Canaletto  and  often  chose 
his  master's  favorite  Venetian  subjects  with  architectural  perspective  down  the  Grand  Canal. 
By  comparison  he  may  seem  superficial  in  his  indifference  to  objective  truth  and  design  by 
masses.  Yet  what  he  was  absorbed  in  was  his  own  life  and  its  bright  moments,  the  sense  of 
time  passing  and  of  weather  changing,  of  a  gay  world  in  all  its  sparkle  and  vivacity,  of  gallant 
little  figures  going  about  their  business  or  their  pleasure,  counting  only  as  notes  of  color  as 
they  catch  the  high  lights  of  the  sun,  of  the  flash  and  dip  of  oars  in  sky  blue  water  as  gondolas 
sweep  by  on  the  lagoon,  of  brilliant  fetes  and  processions  at  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  of  the 
human  life  behind  casements  open  to  the  breeze,  of  stately  assemblies  within  Palaces,  and 
casual  meetings  in  the  arcades  off  the  Piazza.  His  touch  was  as  deft  and  light  as  the  Italian 
music  of  the  period.  In  Guardi's  little  pictures  we  know  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Venice 
and  from  the  modern  painter's  point  of  view.  (Plate  HI.) 

BERNARDO  BELLOTTO 

Born  1724  —  Died  1780 

Venetian 

An  artist  of  great  ability  who  deserves  to  rank  with  his  associates  Canaletto  and  Guardi, 

combining  as  he  does  much  of  the  substantial  form  and  skilled  draughtsmanship  of  the  one 
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and  the  atmospheric  Intimacy  of  the  other.  He  composed  "A  Town  near  Venice"  witli  a  sense 
of  dramatic  "mise  en  scene"  rare  in  his  work  and  impressive  in  its  suggestion  of  hitcnt  powers. 
The  nephew  of  Antonio  Canale,  he  adopted  his  name  as  well  as  his  teaching  and  was  known 
as  "Canaletto  the  younger. "  In  emulation  of  his  uncle  he  painted  the  same  architectural  views 
and  when  he  became  a  dangerous  rival  he  was  advised  to  live  abroad  and  was  recommended 
to  the  Court  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  and  later  to  the  Court  of  Poland  at  Warsaw  where  he  died. 
His  landscapes  painted  in  Germany  are  attractively  realistic  and  in  them  his  individuality 
detaches  itself  from  his  School  by  reason  of  the  remarkably  cool  effects  of  pearly  light,  and  the 
creation  of  depth  and  distance,  not  only  with  his  master's  consummate  drawing  of  linear  per- 
spective, but  with  the  modern  art  of  atmospheric  color.  He  was  not  however  a  sonorous  color- 
ist  like  Canaletto  nor  an  impressionist  and  virtuoso  of  the  brush  like  Guardi,  but  a  painter  of 
subtle  and  interesting  lights  and  of  handsome,  memorable  designs.  (Plate  IV.) 

JOHN  CONSTABLE 

Born  1776  —  Died  1835 
British 

The  pioneer  and  founder  of  modern  landscape.  He  was  born  at  East  Bergholt  In  Suffolk. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  mill  he  went  to  London  to  study  art.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  loved  and  worshipped  all  out-doors  and  especially  the  scenes  along  the  banks 
of  the  River  Stour.  To  these  familiar  fields  he  returned  equipped  for  his  destined  work  of 
"bringing  something  to  light  out  of  Nature  for  the  first  time."  His  reverence  for  Claude  never 
deterred  him  from  his  determination  to  do  something  different  according  to  original  obser\^a- 
tlon  at  the  source.  He  was  determined,  first  of  all,  to  discard  the  artificialities  of  academic 
conventions  for  landscape  painting,  compelling  the  world  to  recognize  that  only  dead  trees 
are  "fiddle  brown"  and  that  the  air  Is  full  of  color  and  electric  life  which  changes  visual  ap- 
pearance every  moment.  What  he  sought  to  fix  upon  canvas  as  a  particularly  thrilling  in- 
stance of  the  quality  In  Nature  he  loved  best  was  the  exhilarating  aspect  of  midsummer 
woods  when,  under  a  sky  through  which  storm  clouds  still  linger,  rain-drenched  leaves  flash 
silver  in  the  returning  sunshine.  Designing  superbly  with  scattered  points  and  shafts  of  light 
and  larger  pools  of  shadow,  he  achieved  unity  of  tone  and  texture  and  In  his  own  words 
"pacified  his  exuberance  Into  solemnity,"  balanced  his  "sparkle  with  repose."  His  so-called 
sketches,  laid  In  boldly  with  the  palette  knife,  the  significant  passages  refined  upon  later  with 
the  brush,  are  more  exciting  than  his  more  finished  canvases.  They  represent  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  great  artist's  work,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian. 
They  anticipated  the  broken  color  of  Monticelll,  Monet,  PIssarro,  Lawson  and  the  rest, 
surpassing  the  Luminlsts  in  the  richness  and  inherent  vitality  of  the  pigments  which  for 
the  first  time  are  made  to  suggest  the  real  world  of  wind  and  sun.  His  innovations  with 
color  thrilled  Delacroix  and  caused  him  to  repaint  his  pictures.  Although  very  British  and 
even  local  In  character  Constable's  brilliant  execution  and  robust  ecstasy  are  universally  under- 
stood. "On  the  River  Stour"  was  created  for  posterity.  It  was  at  least  fifty  years  ahead  of  its 
time  in  its  knowledge  and  Its  full  employment  of  all  the  emotional  capacities  of  color.  It 
seems  daring  and  dynamic  even  today  and  represents  the  Constable  who  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Rubens  and  who  connects  it  with  all  that  was  finest  in  the  painting  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  .  .  (Plate  V.) 
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EUGENE  DELACROIX 

Born  1798  —  Died  1863 
French 
An  artist  who  deserves  his  tremendous  prestige  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  not  so  much  because  of  his  romantic  easel  pictures,  his  grandiose  mural  decorations 
and  his  experiments  with  color,  but  because  he  was  a  gallant  fighter  for  a  return  to  old 
artistic  principles  and  for  a  state  of  mind  open  to  new  aesthetic  ideas.  He  emancipated  the 
art  of  painting  in  France  from  a  tyranny  of  academic  dogmatism  which  had  made  it  sink 
almost  out  of  existence  as  an  art  of  color  design  and  individual  expression  to  become  a  mere 
appendage  to  ancient  history,  a  prescribed  system  of  drawing  by  a  sacred  formula.  Delacroix 
had  no  sooner  left  the  academic  teaching  of  Guerin  than  he  began  to  preach  and  to  practice 
a  gospel  according  to  Michelangelo,  Tintoretto  and  Rubens.  The  goal  was  to  be  a  plastic 
expression  of  passionate  emotions  and  of  complex  character.  And  the  medium  was  to  be  a 
complex  organization  of  interrelated  color  and  line,  light  and  shade,  to  convey  a  sense  of 
dramatic  action  and  of  dynamic  life.  Delacroix  achieved  his  aims  in  his  own  work  but  he 
lacked  Daumier's  unity.  He  admired  and  copied  Daumier  and  if  this  greater  artist  had  in- 
fluenced him  even  more  we  should  have  had  a  matchless  combination  of  imagination  and 
plastic  synthesis.  In  the  little  portrait  of  Paganini  as  he  appeared  once  at  a  concert,  we  find 
all  of  Daumier's  great  qualities  but  also  a  keener  psychological  insight;  the  same  emphasis 
on  contour  exposing  character  with  tragic  irony,  the  same  revealing  light  where  the  passion 
of  the  theme  burns  most  intensely.  Here  is  the  solemn  agony  of  the  artist's  inspiration  and 
of  his  lonely  spiritual  adventure.  In  none  of  his  turbulent  battle  scenes  and  shipwrecks  and 
his  intense  illustrations  from  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Byron  and  Scott,  not  even  in  his 
more  direct  and  personally  experienced  pictures  of  Oriental  life  and  light,  did  Delacroix  hint 
at  such  greatness  as  in  this  tiny  soul-portrait.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  grand  manner  of 
Delacroix  should  have  seemed  so  revolutionary  to  the  Academy.  What  he  did  was  to  resurrect 
the  art  of  design  inherent  in  the  old  masters  and  to  emulate  their  free  drawing  and  emotional 
color.  He  was  an  emancipator  of  the  so-called  classic  artists  from  shackles  of  their  own  forging 
and  a  conservator  of  the  soundest  traditions.  (Plate  VII.) 

ALEXANDRE  GABRIEL  DECAMPS 

Born  1803  —  Died  i860 
French 
An  Orientalist  and  a  richly  endowed  painter  of  genius  who  just  falls  short  of  greatness.  Pupil 
of  Abel  de  Pujol  he  painted  trivial  animal  and  genre  subjects  until  an  interest  in  color  and 
light  called  him  to  Asia  Minor  where  he  discovered  "the  painter's  East."  His  paintings  of 
Turkish  houses  and  bazaars,  and  of  dusty  sunshot  desert  landscapes  are  as  essentially  true 
as  they  are  beautiful.  His  fame  is  temporarily  under  eclipse  because  of  his  now  unfashionable 
romanticism  and  preciosity  whereas  his  friend  Daumier,  who  was  no  less  romantic  in  his 
tones  but  a  greater  artist  with  far  more  to  say,  was  also  a  precursor  of  the  present  epoch  of 
simplification  and  significant  line  and  form.  Decamps  was  not  literary  in  his  romanticism. 
He  was  purely  and  perhaps  superficially  a  sensuous  painter.  He  suggested  dazzling  eastern 
light  by  forcing  the  blackness  of  the  adjacent  shadows.  His  interest  in  texture  resulted  in  some 
of  the  finest  p'ainted  surfaces  since  the  Venetians  but  he  was  careless  in  his  craftsmanship  and 
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some  of  his  richest  enamelled  effects  have  cracked  and  darkened  through  unwise  mixtures  and 
other  bad  methods.  In  spite  of  the  great  charm  of  his  romantic  landscapes  and  Oriental  street 
scenes  with  their  fascination  of  atmosphere  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  immortality  would  be 
secure  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  monumental  achievements  which  indicate  how  great  he  could 
have  been  —  a  fact  recognized  by  Delacroix,  Daumier  and  Courbet.  In  the  grandiose  "  Defeat 
of  the  Cimbri"  of  the  Louvre  there  is  a  veritable  symphonic  orchestration  of  earth  colors  and 
the  turbulent  horde  of  embattled  humanity  seems  to  merge  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
agitated  soil.  (Plate  VII.) 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 

Born  1796  —  Died  1875 
French 

A  PAINTER  of  almost  universal  appeal  who  ranks  high  with  the  artists  and  critics  of  every 
school  because  of  his  skill,  and  who  is  beloved  by  the  general  public  because  of  his  incom- 
parable charm.  It  is  also  the  special  distinction  of  Corot  that  he  combines  what  is  best  in 
naturalism  and  classicism.  He  is  a  link  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns.  His  trend 
was  ever  towards  the  serenity  and  symmetry  of  classic  convention  yet  his  was  the  art  which 
delivered  the  painters  from  thralldom  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  by  showing  them  that 
to  be  classic  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  primed  with  Plutarch  but  only  to  be  rapturously  alive 
and  aware  of  the  freshness  and  balance,  the  form,  the  order  and  the  rhythm  of  life.  Corot's 
parents  were  comfortable  tradespeople.  His  mother  was  a  modiste  patronized  by  the  world 
of  fashion.  The  artist  in  him  was  not  to  be  denied  and  his  parents  assured  him  an  allowance 
ample  for  his  simple  needs  until  success  came.  He  had  studied  with  Michallon  and  Bertin 
and  travelled  in  Italy  before  settling  down  at  Ville  d'Avray.  His  Roman  sketches,  especially 
those  painted  at  Tivoli  on  his  second  visit,  are  richer  in  color  and  light  and  firmer  in  design 
and  texture  than  his  later  landscapes  with  their  misty  trees  and  veiled  tones.  All  his  life 
classic  influences  refreshed  him.  "  Souvenir  d'ltalie  "  became  a  favorite  theme.  Dancing  dryads 
peopled  his  French  woodlands  symbolizing  his  ecstasy.  Heir  of  Poussin  and  Claude  in 
his  classic  idylls  with  small  figures,  Corot  is  almost  like  a  Greek  sculptor  in  his  later  figure 
compositions  with  their  fine  contours  and  rhythmical  subordinate  lines,  their  subtle  modelling 
in  light  and  spheric  solidity  of  form.  In  the  intimate  Portraits  of  his  family  and  friends  and 
the  Interiors  with  figures  we  are  reminded  of  Vermeer  by  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  the 
suavity  of  the  surface,  the  wonderful,  luminous,  subtle  colors.  We  recognize  the  truth  no  less 
than  the  enchantment  in  his  best  effects  of  sylvan  ecstasy  at  dawn,  his  forest  glades  still  dark 
with  the  shades  of  night  and  his  lake  margins  rosy  with  the  early  morning  mist  and  dew.  He 
painted  with  significant  intention  not  what  was  near  at  hand  but  what  appeared  far  from 
his  easel  in  the  blue  or  pearly  distance.  At  his  best  his  landscapes  are  supreme  in  design,  in 
thrilling  silvery  tone,  in  light  and  shade,  and  in  perfect  adaptation  of  style  to  subject.  There 
are  no  better  landscapes  than  "The  Farm  —  Early  Morning "  (La  Grande  Metairie) .  In  his  be- 
lated prosperity  he  may  have  been  too  ready  to  indulge  people  with  pretty  pictures  they  liked 
in  a  manner  suggesting  commerce  and  its  supply  and  demand,  yet  from  what  we  know  of  the 
man  we  may  call  it  an  amiable  weakness  but  not  a  deterioration  of  his  artistic  or  moral  fibre. 
Corot  painted  superlatively  fine  canvases  in  every  period  of  his  life. 

(Plates  Vm,  IX, X, XI.) 
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HONORE  DAUMIER 

Born  1808  —  Died  1879 

French  < 

Perhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  was  born  at  Marseilles,  the  son 
of  an  unsuccessful  poet.  He  studied  lithography  and  became  a  caricaturist  for  periodicals, 
gradually  acquiring  a  powerful  influence  on  men  and  events.  He  made  and  unmade  Govern- 
ments. Petty  politicians  trembled  before  his  scathing  indictments,  while  artists  like  Dela- 
croix copied  his  drawings,  fascinated  by  the  great  art  they  revealed.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Paris  where  he  studied  the  people  of  the  streets  at  work  and  play  in  order  to  draw  them  from 
impassioned  memory,  to  characterize  various  types  with  expressive  gestures  and  to  give  them 
their  universal  significance.  Thus  he  left  commentary  on  the  washerwoman  of  the  river 
banks,  her  burdens  and  her  babies,  the  bourgeois  at  home  and  the  vagabond  at  large,  the 
fanatical  and  fascinating  agitator  and  the  malleable  and  menacing  mobs  in  his  wake,  the 
crafty  lawyer  and  the  quack  doctor,  the  gaunt  knight-errant  in  advance  of  his  time  and  his 
fat  and  grumbling  squire  following  from  a  safe  and  decent  distance  in  the  rear.  Daumier's 
few  oil  paintings,  which  were  scorned  in  their  day,  have  finally  eclipsed  in  fame  the  four 
thousand  lithographs  over  which  he  toiled  for  a  living.  During  his  life  he  was  known  only  as 
a  witty,  kindly,  righteously  indignant  satirist  in  black  and  white.  His  paintings,  usually 
small  in  size,  were  too  human  and  too  humble  in  subject,  too  simple  and  too  direct  in  treat- 
ment, to  be  understood  in  that  age  when  painting  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  His  color  in  oils  functioned  emotionally  with  the  same  econ- 
omy and  character  as  his  more  emphatic  contours.  In  his  sculpturesque  projections  of  forms 
in  space  as  in  his  drastic  simplification  and  expressionism  he  anticipated  our  century.  Yet 
his  reverence  for  spiritual  values  and  his  subjective  colors  and  tonalities  recall  Rembrandt's 
last  period.  He  also  reminded  a  few  perceptive  contemporaries  of  Michelangelo  and  his  mas- 
sive forms.  Always  he  adapted  his  composition  and  his  technique  to  his  chosen  subject. 
Suave  and  finished  in  the  irony  of  "The  Three  Lawyers,"  he  is  rough  hewn,  passionate  and 
dynamic  in  the  terrific  drama  of  "The  Uprising.''  Daumier  died  at  Valmondois  in  a  little 
house  provided  by  his  friend  Corot  after  he  had  become  blind.  Forain,  his  clever  disciple,  said 
of  him,  "Ah,  Daumier,  he  was  greater  than  we  are  —  he  was  generous. " 

(Plates  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI.) 

CONSTANTIN  GUYS 

Born  1802  —  Died  1892 
French 

A  BRILLIANT  draughtsman  and  water  colorist  who  made  fascinating  commentary  on  the  France 
of  the  Second  Empire.  He  was  caustic  in  satire  and  at  the  same  time  piquant  and  elegant  in 
design.  Although  he  was  a  professional  illustrator  in  the  sense  that  he  contributed  regularly 
to  magazines,  his  point  of  view  was  never  that  of  the  story  teller.  He  sought  his  subjects 
where  crowds  gather  and  the  pulse  of  life  beats  fast,  yet  his  material  was  selected  for  its  pos- 
sibilities of  animated  line,  fantastic  in  conception  and  at  the  same  time  formidably  frank. 
Guys  was  brought  up  to  be  a  soldier  and  served  in  the  cavalry  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  but 
his  sketches  of  travel  and  of  troops  in  action  settled  his  future.  The  Illustrated  London  News 
sent  him  to  the  Orient  and  to  the  front  in  the  Crimean  War.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found 
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himself  in  friendly  rivalry  with  Gavarni  through  his  witty  observations  of  fashions  and  follies 
pervading  the  life  of  the  streets,  especially  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But  Guys  was  unique 
in  his  own  version  of  the  dusty  cavalcades,  the  flunkies  riding  on  phaetons,  the  snobbish 
horses  with  their  pigeon  breasts  and  slender  legs  and  high  knee  action,  the  dowagers,  the 
demi-mondaines,  the  military  types,  and  all  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  age  of  extravagant  sil- 
houette. Towards  all  this  kaleidoscopic  pageantry  of  Vanity  Fair  his  attitude  was  that  of 
the  detached  ironical  spectator.  His  task  was  to  recognize  character  and  to  hit  it  ofi^  with 
exaggeration  yet  with  a  superb  style  of  graphic  idiom  and  flashing  wit.  Guys  had  an  uncanny 
insight  and  could  dissect  vice  and  sham  without  morbidity  and  sum  up  the  bizarre  pomp  and 
swagger  of  "society"  with  a  grace  as  debonair  as  Guardi's  and  less  bitter  than  Goya's.  He 
approached  Manet  In  his  effects  of  efl^ortless  ease,  his  mastery  of  pure  wash,  his  chic  and 
sophisticated  simplicity.  (Plate  XVII.) 

EUGENE  ISABEY 

Born  1803  —  Died  1886 
French 

We  know  little  about  this  Interesting  artist  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  cele- 
brated miniaturist  of  the  First  Empire  J.  B.  Isabey,  that  he  was  esteemed  in  his  day  for  his 
marines  as  well  as  for  his  genre  celebrating  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  finally  that  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Jongkind,  that  subtle  forerunner  of  Impressionism.  There  Is  no  question  that 
Isabey  was  himself  a  precursor  of  the  painters  of  weather  and  light.  His  quality  is  so  uneven 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  place  him.  In  most  of  his  pictures  he  Is  only  a  rather  uninspired  illustrator 
of  romantic  anecdote  and  "  mise  en  scene,"  of  feudal  halls  and  courtyards,  of  chateaux  and  inns 
of  old  France,  of  picturesque  harbors,  of  ships  and  shipwrecks.  In  a  few  Isolated  examples 
of  such  subjects  we  are  astounded  to  find  a  charm  and  power  equal  to  Montlcelli's.  The 
colors  used  for  some  of  the  martial  and  ceremonial  subjects  sound  a  veritable  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets. In  the  luminous  Interior  with  many  small  figures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  the 
color  notes  of  steel  blue,  wine  red,  mauve,  carnation  and  sapphire,  applied  with  jewelled  im- 
pasto,  unite  to  sound  a  carillon  of  silver  bells.  The  banquet  scene  from  the  Clark  Collection 
has  a  "  furia  "  of  brush  stroke  and  a  unity  of  light  comparable  to  the  dynamic  Rubens  sketches. 
Evidently  we  have  to  do  with  an  especially  gifted  as  well  as  versatile  painter,  of  lively  imag- 
ination, progressive  tendencies,  and  exquisite  taste.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  consented 
to  paint  a  lot  of  hack  work  below  his  best  level  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  position  in  art 
is  not  in  the  front  rank. 

GUSTAVE  COURBET 

Born  1819  —  Died  1877 
French 

A  ROBUST  painter,  a  veritable  Titan,  blunt  of  manner  and  beloved  by  all  who  dislike  the  re- 
fined aesthetic  attitude  In  art.  Courbet  was  a  genius  not  by  right  of  intellect  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  deficient  but  of  instinct  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  a  great  master.  He  was  born 
at  Ornans  of  a  family  of  vine  growers  and  remained  under  the  Influence  of  that  region's 
towering  rocks  and  dark  forests.  Its  bold  contours  and  rich  lush  colors  stirred  him  to  his 
finest  achievements  and  its  harsh  aspects  of  peasant  life  made  him  conscious  of  a  mission  to 
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state  the  facts,  brutally  if  need  be,  in  challenge  to  the  academic  and  romantic  schools.  Yet, 
in  a  larger  sense,  he  was  himself  a  romantic  poet  of  the  type  of  Walt  Whitman,  inspired  and 
eloquent  in  his  revelations  of  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature,  the  immensity  of  the  sea  and  sky, 
the  structure  and  the  sap  of  the  brown  old  earth  and  of  the  fine,  fleshy  and  formidable  folk 
who  subsist  thereon.  Courbet  was  a  superb  painter,  especially  in  his  landscapes  and  marines. 
Schooled  by  Rubens,  at  war  with  Raphael,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  leader  in  the  second 
fight  of  the  artists  of  his  time  for  independence  from  imposed  dogmas.  Delacroix  had  broken 
the  bonds  of  the  antique  code  but  only  by  substituting  Teutonic  glamour  and  passion  for 
stereotyped  Latin  models  of  aesthetic  decorum.  After  him  there  was  danger  of  a  too  literary 
romanticism  to  replace  the  classicism  which  had  become  so  pedantic.  Courbet  declaimed  for 
the  right  of  painters  to  express  their  joy  in  the  amazing  substance,  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  character  of  the  material  universe.  His  nature  was  sensual  and  he  delighted  to  emu- 
late the  sensuous  painted  surfaces  of  Decamps.  His  rich  unctuous  pigment  mellows  a  frank 
mind  pungently  idiomatic  and  unselfconsciously  imaginative,  and  reveals  the  beauty  as  well  as 
the  racy  tang  of  things  for  their  own  sake.  After  an  unfortunate  participation  in  the  Com- 
mune he  was  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died.  He  is  one  of  the  strong  and  splendid 
pillars  upholding  the  temple  of  modern  painting.  "The  Rocks  at  Ornans,"  "The  Glen,"  and 
"The  Mediterranean,"  are  paintings  of  supreme  merit  in  significant  form,  intense  color,  and 
expression  of  the  sublime  stability  in  Nature  which  Courbet's  restless  soul  revered. 

(Plates  XVIII,  XIX,  XX.) 


ADOLPHE  MONTICELLI 

Born  1824  —  Died  1886 
French 
The  most  thrilling  virtuoso  with  color  music  the  modern  world  has  known.  He  was  born  at 
Marseilles  and  studied  art  in  Paris  with  Aubert  and  Diaz.  His  aim  at  the  outset,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  seems  to  have  been  to  make  Delacroix's  romanticism  more  abstract 
and  more  inherent  in  rhythms  of  color.  In  painting  his  castles  and  palace  gardens,  his  court 
ladies  and  courtiers,  his  troubadours  and  jesters,  with  most  loving  care,  he  kept  them  en- 
veloped in  a  sensuous  lava  of  jewelled  tone.  A  popular  court  painter  for  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
he  lived  recklessly  and  when  the  crash  came  he  found  himself  penniless  and  a  vagabond, 
forced  to  tramp  his  way  back  to  Provence.  His  genius  as  a  painter  unfolded  at  Marseilles  as 
he  freed  himself  from  the  gay  world  of  Paris  in  an  obscurity  enriched  by  his  visions  of  ro- 
mance. He  created  illusions  of  deep  space  without  penumbra  by  mere  modulations  of  lumin- 
ous tone  so  that  we  pass  from  the  glowing  emerald  foreground  of  his  forest  glades  to  gold- 
threaded  pools  of  shadow,  or  we  wander  down  delightful  vistas  of  ruby  light,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  dream.  No  palette  knife  before  or  since  this  magician  wielded  his  like  a  wand 
ever  produced  out  of  raw  pigments  such  rare,  far-sought  "clangours  of  bronze  and  gold  and 
scarlet, "  to  quote  W.  E.  Henley, "  like  the  verse  one  reads  for  sound's  sake  only."  But  Watteau 
is  always  the  greater  artist  because  of  his  wistful  appeal  to  the  heart,  his  masked  melancholy 
and  his  superb  drawing.  We  feel  with  Watteau  the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  senses  by  a 
very  fine  intellect.  Monticelli,  even  though  he  passes  from  his  ecstatic  dances  to  his  peaceful 
fairy  meadows,  weaves  always  the  same  hypnotic  spell.  It  is  the  danger  of  such  painting  that 
it  becomes  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  making  color  the  chief  functioning  factor  in  profound 
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expression.  As  he  sank  deeper  into  self-indulgence  Monticelli's  rhapsodies  passed  from  ma- 
ture mastery  to  wilder  and  more  incoherent  rhythms  and  to  thicker  and  less  jewelled  paint. 

(Plates  XXIV,  XXV.) 

GEORGE  FULLER 

Born  1822  —  Died  1884 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  wistful  drcams,  of  ideal  heads,  of  shadowy  fanciful  figures  and  of  subtle  effects 
of  light.  Fuller's  story  is  inspiring.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Puritan  conscience  serves  the  cause 
of  creative  imagination.  In  abandoning  his  career  as  a  professional  portrait  painter  in  New 
York  to  accept  the  call  of  duty  on  his  father's  farm  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  he  found  his 
ideal  of  art  and  developed  out  of  his  inner  life  a  genius  for  the  mystical  and  the  profoundly 
intimate.  He  had  studied  at  Albany  with  the  sculptor  H.  K.  Brown  and  he  had  travelled 
abroad  and  learned  the  difference  between  Rembrandt  and  his  earlier  enthusiasm,  Washing- 
ton Allston.  When  the  time  came  to  renounce  the  brush  for  the  plough  he  wrote,  "The  future  is 
dim.  I  will  amuse  myself  in  it  and  manage  the  shapes  nicely."  There  were  intervals  between 
farm  labors  when  he  could  observe  and  meditate  and  experiment  with  methods  of  expression. 
For  fifteen  years  he  had  no  thought  of  sales  and  exhibitions,  of  other  painters'  practices  and 
opinions.  Then  his  tobacco  crop  failed  and  he  had  to  sell  his  pictures.  What  he  painted  for 
the  pubUc  was  what  he  had  dreamed  in  solitude  —  a  witch  out  of  Hawthorne  —  a  turkey 
pasture  at  sunset  —  a  quadroon  hopeless  in  the  cotton  fields  —  a  young  girl  in  the  mellow  twi- 
light, her  soul  in  her  eyes.  Always  the  figures  were  kept  back  in  the  dream-haunted  depths 
of  his  canvases,  their  thrilling  or  endearing  suggestions  contained  in  the  muffled  tone  which 
was  his  equivalent  for  the  elusive  loveliness  he  sought.  Glazes  were  drawn  over  and  delicate 
refinements  worked  into  underpainting  of  more  boldly  applied  pigment.  Fuller's  color  has 
lost  whatever  freshness  it  ever  had  and  his  handling  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  and  labo- 
rious. Yet  in  breadth  of  vision,  in  true  expression  of  a  special  kind  of  light,  in  unity  between 
conception  and  execution,  in  musical,  enthralling  affinity  between  his  tone  and  his  theme,  he 
was  moving  in  the  direction  of  abstract  art  and  was  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  American 
painters  of  his  period,  even  those  who  had  studied  in  Paris.  Success  came  to  him  with  his  first 
exhibition  at  Boston  in  1875  —  eight  years  before  his  death.  (Plate  XXI.) 


GEORGE  INNESS 

Born  1825  —  Died  1894 
American 

A  TEMPERAMENTAL  attist  of  gcnius  who  painted  landscapes  as  a  form  of  worship  and  who  rose 
to  heights  denied  to  more  selective  painters  less  inspired  by  their  themes.  There  are  common- 
place and  sentimental  canvases  bearing  his  signature  which  injure  his  standing  with  those 
exacting  critics  who  require  an  unfailing  distinction  in  the  artist's  point  of  view.  But  at  his 
best,  in  every  period  of  his  work  after  his  fortieth  year,  Inness  gave  evidences  of  undeniable 
greatness  and  of  an  exalted  spirit  seeking  exalted  means  of  expression.  His  temperament  re- 
quired a  compelling  inspiration  and  a  perfect  accord  between  the  time,  the  theme  and  his 
mood.  If  every  condition  was  favorable,  he  responded  to  the  beauty  of  Nature's  subtle  orches- 
trations of  light  and  its  swelling  waves  of  color,  by  painting  with  intense  emotion  scenes  in- 
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ducing  spiritual  peace  or  high  passion,  contemplative  calm  or  raging  storm.  In  short  Inness 
was  possessed  and  acted  upon  by  his  subjects.  It  is  significant  of  his  nature  worship  that  it 
became  simpler  and  more  intimate  with  the  passing  years.  Born  at  Newburgh  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engraver  and  studied  painting  with  one  Rene  Gignous  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Delaroche.  His  youth  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Hudson  River  country  where  the  landscape 
painters  were  making  their  meticulous  panoramas  delayed  his  artistic  coming  of  age  as  a 
student  of  Nature's  true  values.  He  was  approaching  middle  age  when  a  visit  to  the  noble 
distances  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  with  its  mellow  atmosphere,  taught  him  to  synthetize 
vastness  in  unity  of  light.  Thereafter  he  was  equipped  to  modernize  the  grand  manner  of 
Claude  and  to  apply  the  methods  of  Barbizon  to  American  subjects.  There  are  many  who 
prefer  to  the  more  attenuated  richness  of  his  last  period  the  middle  years,  when  he  was  inter- 
preting the  storms  reverberating  in  American  hills,  the  golden  opulence  of  our  harvest 
fields,  and  the  stately  strength  of  great  trees,  lords  of  midsummer.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  almost  musical  intensity  of  his  later  tonalities,  scumbled,  scrubbed  and  glazed  into  spirit- 
ualized surfaces,  evoking  the  dreamy  moods  of  October  and  its  burning  colors,  or  the  con- 
tented acquiescence  of  gray  skies  over  waste  places,  or  the  splendors  of  sunsets  transfiguring 
shadowy  rivers,  or  the  yellow  moon  rising  above  the  warm,  sweet  gloom  of  our  fragrant  pme 
groves  of  the  South.  (Plates  XXII,  XXIII.) 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 

Born  1824  —  Died  1898 
French 
The  "grand  Seigneur"  of  art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  who  carried  mural  painting  to  the 
greatest  heights  it  has  known  since  Giotto.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  but  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Paris  where  he  maintained  two  studios.  He  studied  with  Delacroix  and  Couture  but  was 
most  influenced  by  Chasseriau.  It  is  difficult  to  place  him.  In  his  grand  manner  we  recognize 
the  high  ideals  and  sublime  truth  of  the  Attic  Greeks,  but  in  many  of  his  qualities  we  note  his 
admiration  for  the  instinctive  simpHfication  of  more  primitive  art.  His  inherited  wealth 
and  position  combined  with  his  original  mind  and  independent  spirit  equipped  him  for  suc- 
cess in  his  ambition  to  establish  mural  painting  once  for  all  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Giotto, 
on  the  ageless  principle  that  a  painted  wall  should  have  its  essential  flatness  emphasized,  not 
destroyed,  by  decoration.  He  made  for  himself  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  theories  by 
volunteering  to  paint  a  wall  at  Amiens  at  his  own  expense.  Commissions  followed,  and  France 
is  richer  for  many  noble  mural  decorations.  Great  master  that  he  was  of  monumental  design, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  architectonic  creations.  Yet  from  what  we  know  of  his  easel 
paintings  we  realize  that  he  would  have  easily  attained  to  the  front  rank  had  he  worked  on  a 
smaller  scale  with  a  wider  range  of  pigments.  The  sketches  for  Marseilles  with  their  deep 
enchanting  blues  and  opalescent  tones  reveal  what  a  wonderful  colorlst  Puvis  could  be.  The 
exigencies  of  his  fundamental  principle  for  mural  painting  required  however  a  sacrifice  of 
the  sensuous  appeal  and  of  light  and  shade.  His  closely  related  colors,  held  in  large  simple 
masses,  have  been  called  "the  efflorescence  of  marble  and  stone"  and  their  harmonies  of  ashy 
rose,  gray  blue,  silvery  green  and  gray  violet  add  to  the  sense  of  serenity  and  everlasting  peace 
which  he  created  with  his  structural  drawing  and  his  spacious  design.  Everything  functions 
on  a  Puvis  wall  and  all  to  the  same  noble  purpose.  The  Idyllic  or  epic  figures  are  no  more 
severely  related  to  the  setting  than  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  the  French  landscapes. 
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For  the  first  time  the  naturahstfc  and  architectonic  functions  of  painting  were  used  for  an 
identical  purpose,  since  the  true  atmospheric  values  of  the  Impressionists  sup])Iicd  him  with 
a  gamut  of  tones  of  one  "value"  chosen  for  his  need  of  painting  landscape  in  one  plane.  The 
art  of  Puvis  is  static  like  that  of  Piero  della  Francesca  but  it  is  not  cold  for  all  its  intellectual 
coordination  of  means  to  a  desired  end.  We  are  rested  and  at  the  same  time  thrilled  by  the 
vast  spaces  of  his  Homeric  world.  (Plates  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV.) 

ANTOINE  VOLLON 

Born  1833  —  Died  1900 
French 

This  able  craftsman  and  sound,  sincere  artist  was  born  at  Lyons  and  studied  at  the  Lyons 
Academy  and  later  in  Paris  with  Ribot.  Vollon  painted  landscapes,  harbors,  marines.  But  we 
think  of  him  as  a  particularly  skilful  painter  of  still  life,  of  crockery  pots  and  copper  stew- 
pans,  of  French  melons  and  strawberries,  of  violets  and  yellow  paper-backed  novels.  Every- 
thing is  seen  under  a  light  and  shade  which  envelops  and  at  the  same  time  dramatizes  the 
objects,  placing  them  in  their  true  aerial  and  spatial  relations  to  neighboring  objects  but 
throwing  the  emphasis  usually  on  high  lights  over  reflecting  surfaces.  He  let  outdoor  light 
and  air  into  his  interiors  with  a  painter's  exclusive  interest  in  effects  and  appearances.  His 
brushwork  was  broad  and  free  in  the  sense  that  it  laid  its  strokes  with  crispness  and  little 
concealment  of  method.  Vollon's  color  has  richness  and  a  personal  distinction. 

(Plate  XXVI.) 

EUGENE  LOUIS  BOUDIN 

Born  1824  —  Died  1898 
French 

A  "painters' PAINTER."  He  was  born  at  Honfleur  and  was  destined  to  be  the  laureate  of 
the  Norman  Coast.  The  pupil  of  Troyon  he  became  the  mentor  of  Monet.  He  is  not  at  the 
present  time  a  fashionable  painter  but  there  should  always  be  a  welcome  among  genuinely 
artistic  people  for  the  delightful  decorative  panels  celebrating  sea  beaches  with  little  figures 
dressed  in  the  fashions  of  the  Sixties,  and  for  his  crowded  busy  harbors.  The  "Harbor  of 
Boulogne"  in  the  Luxembourg  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  observation  and  transcription.  An 
admirable  draftsman  was  Boudin  and  especially  admired  by  nautical  men  for  his  knowledge 
of  ships  and  the  sea.  But  he  was  also  a  charming  colorist  and  a  truthful  interpreter  of  the 
moist  atmosphere  and  cloud-swept  skies  of  Northern  France.  There  is  a  lack  of  accent  per- 
haps in  his  later  "marines"  and  landscapes,  an  indifference  to  dramatic  or  even  lyric  effects. 
But  Boudin  is  too  fine  a  painter  to  be  forgotten  because  of  the  more  conspicuous  talents.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  Impressionism  and,  together  with  Jongkind,  he  suppHes  the  link  between 
Constable  and  Monet.  The  Trouville  beach  scenes  hold  their  own  with  fine  small  examples 
of  Constable,  Corot  and  Whistler.  (Plate  XXVI.) 

EDOUARD  MANET 

Born  1832  —  Died  1883 

French 

The  brilliant  leader  of  the  Impressionist  band  was  a  pupil  of  Couture,  a  man  of  means  and  a 

man  of  the  world.  He  had  travelled  extensively  in  his  youth  and  his  daring  mind  was  stored 
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with  a  far  richer  knowledge  of  artistic  traditions  than  the  one  collective  mind  of  the  Pontiffs 
of  the  Academy  whose  canons  and  dogmas  he  challenged.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  violent 
animosity  of  the  official  Juries  which  repeatedly  rejected  from  the  Salon  his  sound  paintings 
based  obviously  on  the  palette  and  brushwork  of  Hals  and  Velasquez.  Perhaps  there  was  also 
too  sharp  a  reminder  of  the  sardonic  and  formidable  Goya.  It  is  probable  that  if  it  had  not 
been  so  necessary  to  fight  the  tyranny  of  the  Antique  subject  and  the  doctrine  of  grandiose 
line  and  negligible  color,  Manet's  work  might  have  had  a  richer  emotional  content,  and  a  less 
controversial  and  challenging  habit  of  thought.  But  the  time  was  out  of  joint  for  artists  and 
Manet  was  born  to  set  it  right.  He  was  deliberate  in  his  choice  of  sensational  subjects  to  force 
the  fighting,  and  of  "trivial"  subjects  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  means  of  ex- 
pression, the  style  which  alone  distinguishes  the  artist's  point  of  view.  His  glimpses  of  con- 
temporaneous reality  asserted  the  artist's  need  to  be  of  his  own  time.  He  demonstrated  also 
the  simple  dignity  of  true  values,  the  atmospheric  relations  of  unshadowed  masses  under  a  full 
light,  the  elegance  of  a  flat  pattern  of  delectable  color  patches.  Monet  converted  him  to 
broken  color  and  he  became  a  Luminist  and  a  good  one.  He  painted  everything  in  every  me- 
dium with  an  enchanting  ease  and  simplicity,  portraits,  landscapes,  seascapes,  townscapes, 
still  life,  nudes,  fragments  of  a  crowded  world.  Manet  was  a  master  of  his  art  —  not  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  but  assuredly  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  painters  of  modern  times. 

(Plate  XXXVI.) 

BERTHE  MORISOT 

Born  1841  —  Died  1895 
French 

An  artist  whose  appeal  is  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  connoisseurs  of  good  painting  and  to 
practitioners  of  her  own  delightful  phase  of  the  painter's  art.  That  phase  has  to  do  with  tech- 
nical dexterity,  with  reduction  of  unaffected  drawing  and  design  to  a  stylistic  pattern,  and 
most  of  all  to  a  preoccupation  with  light.  Berthe  Morisot  was  a  painter  of  women,  of  young 
girls  and  children,  of  the  boudoir,  the  drawing  room  and  the  nursery.  Her  brush  stroke  was 
often  appropriately  sketchy  for  her  rather  slight,  very  luminous  impressions.  Yet  she  digni- 
fied whatever  she  did  with  her  innate  distinction  so  that  it  seemed  somehow  important.  There 
was  feminine  charm  in  her  touch,  in  the  way  she  caressed  pigments  into  delectable  textures 
and  made  unusual  colors  sing.  Her  crisp  accents  (dark  lines  and  color-flashes  in  a  blonde 
milieu)  are  a  daring  development  of  Corot's  little  red  caps  and  sable  shadows  enlivening  his 
silvery  exquisiteness.  Her  fluent  rhythmical  contours  and  her  occasional  evocations  of  moods 
are  additional  proof  that  in  her  art  Morisot  was  as  near  to  Corot,  her  teacher,  as  to  the 
objective  Manet,  her  friend  and  leader.  She  has  been  called  the  feminine  counterpart  of 
Manet.  Certainly  she  moved  always  in  the  direction  of  his  ideal  of  a  large  simplicity  and  of  a 
color  that  flowed  into  a  flat  pattern  with  effortless  ease.  Her  own  influence  on  Manet  has 
never  been  properly  estimated.  This  gallant  young  associate  and  sister-in-law  certainly  light- 
ened his  brush  stroke  and  raised  his  chromatic  key.  She  was  the  grand-niece  of  Fragonard 
and  inherited  his  witchery.  Her  father  was  trained  for  architecture  but  became  a  Treasury 
official  in  Paris.  Berthe  studied  art  with  Joseph  Guichard  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  both  Ingres 
and  Delacroix.  After  a  few  years  with  this  wise  teacher  she  began  painting  landscapes  out  of 
doors  under  the  guidance  of  Corot  and  Oudinot.  In  her  developing  art,  tone  gradually  gave 
way  to  line  and  color,  rhythmically  lost  and  found  in  a  dream  of  light.  Her  line  led  to  Lautrec 
and  her  color  to  Redon  and  Bonnard  —  stylists  all  of  them  and  all  painters  of  the  intimate  and 
the  idiomatic  expression.  (Plate  XXXVI.) 
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JAMES  McNeill  whistler 

Born  1834  —  Died  1903 
Ainerican 

A  FAMOUS  and  fascinating  cosmopolitan  artist  of  rare  genius  who,  whatever  his  ultimate  rank, 
is  certainly  a  precious  specimen  of  his  indispensable  kind,  the  debonair  poet  with  the  daring 
to  challenge  the  preconceptions  of  the  world  and  to  refine  upon  the  refinements  already  de- 
spised by  those  of  blunt  perception.  He  may  not  have  been  a  sound  craftsman  with  oil  paint- 
ing, but  his  was  a  fastidious  and  perfect  taste  in  striking  contrast  to  the  less  self-conscious 
inspiration  of  such  men  as  Turner  and  Inness  who  were  unafraid  of  sunsets  and  other  obvi- 
ous beauties.  Whistler  had  an  unerring  intuition  in  his  selection  of  subjects  appropriate  to 
his  own  style,  and  in  courageous  elimination  of  all  non-functioning  elements,  of  everything 
irrelevant  or  inessential  to  his  aesthetic  motif.  His  genius  was  independent  of  nationality  or 
period.  Born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  a  cadet  for  a  short  time  at  West  Point  where  he  for- 
tunately failed  to  graduate,  he  received  his  education  as  an  artist  in  Paris  under  Gleyre,  and 
was  greatly  affected  in  those  formative  student-days  by  Courbet  and  by  his  best  friend  Fantin- 
Latour  whose  influence  we  detect  in  "At  the  Piano."  Gradually  he  responded  to  other  types 
of  beauty  which  he  found  in  Japanese  prints,  in  Guardi's  and  Hogarth's  paintings,  in  Tanagra 
statuettes,  in  Albert  Moore,  most  of  all  in  the  marvellous  tone-values  of  Velasquez.  He  be- 
came conscious  of  a  mission  to  reveal  the  loveliness  which  the  ordinary  eye  cannot  see  un- 
aided and  to  challenge  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  painter's  province.  How  else  shall  we  explain 
his  choice  of  England  for  his  home  at  a  time  when  his  life  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  per- 
petual battle  with  the  academic  authorities  and  with  the  general  public  in  the  sentimental 
Victorian  period?  His  eclectic  style  was  absolutely  individual  and  tended  always  towards  the 
abstract  expression  of  music.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  rare  harmonies  of  muted  color,  its 
exquisite  traceries  of  Hne  and  its  dreamy  passages  of  tone,  suggesting  mysteries  of  Space  in 
fog,  dusk  and  night.  So  conscious  was  he  that  his  best  quality  was  his  light  touch  and  his 
diaphanous  pattern  that  he  signed  his  works  with  a  symbolical  butterfly.  Even  his  portraits 
were  subjective  and  as  consistent  with  his  point  of  view  as  his  pastels,  etchings  and  "noc- 
turnes." "Miss  Woakes"  however  is  not  a  mere  pretext  for  a  color  scheme,  and  not  a  Japa- 
nese conception  of  the  figure  as  an  arabesque,  nor  a  graceful  form  enveloped  in  shado\vy  air. 
She  is  a  robust,  blooming  English  girl  in  whose  vitality  and  subtle  spirit  the  artist  seems  to 
have  forgotten  himself,  striving  only  for  a  plastic  "presence,"  and  for  an  expression  of  "the 
eternal  feminine,"  so  elusive  for  all  the  substance  and  the  opulence,  and  so  haunting  to 
Whistler  the  painter  as  to  Meredith  the  poet.  (Plate  XXXVII.) 

HENRI  FANTIN-LATOUR 

Born  1836  —  Died  1904 
French 
A  WELL  trained,  richly  endowed  artist  of  balanced  and  disciplined  culture.  The  son  of  a 
painter  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  great  memory  teacher  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran.  After 
learning  how  to  see  he  was  all  the  better  equipped  to  carry  on  his  lifelong  education  at  the 
Louvre.  There  he  admired  the  beauty  of  outline  in  the  work  of  Ingres  although  maintaining 
his  preference  for  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt  and  Delacroix.  As  a  comrade  of  Manet  and  Whistler 
however  he  shared  their  modernity  of  view  in  regard  to  true  rather  than  arbitrary  values. 
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Out  of  all  these  conflicting  elements  Fantin's  intelligent  grasp  of  his  own  creative  problem 
enabled  him  to  extract  what  he  wanted  from  each  for  fusion  in  his  own  many-sided  but  inti- 
mately personal  art.  Both  in  lithography  and  painting  he  adapted  his  technique  to  his  subject 
according  to  whether  he  conceived  of  it  in  terms  of  a  pellucid  and  precise  prose,  or  of  a  melli- 
fluous and  meditative  music.  Many  of  Fantin's  portraits  are  at  first  glance  disconcerting  in 
their  literal  reflection  of  substantial  people  as  they  appeared  in  unobtrusive  Parisian  daylight. 
As  we  observe  them  more  closely  we  recognize  that  the  illusion  is  not  mechanical  but  plastic 
and  that  there  is  about  them  the  sympathetic  insight  of  a  kindly,  philosophical  observer  who 
is  unafraid  of  facts.  In  all  the  realistic  half  of  his  work  the  vitality  of  Fantin's  pigment  dis- 
counts the  seeming  "tightness."  Under  the  surface,  so  scrupulously  worked  to  remove  all  trace 
of  method,  there  is  probably  the  same  rich  and  broken  impaste  which  we  enjoy  in  the  small 
sketch  of  "Manet  in  his  Studio."  In  all  the  lithographs  and  in  many  of  the  paintings,  espe- 
cially of  allegorical  and  musical  motifs,  Fantin  secured,  with  the  help  of  the  stone  or  with  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  an  atmosphere  of  vibrant  glamour  by  a  stippled  or  striated  handling 
which  resulted  not  only  in  a  misty  "milieu"  but  in  a  subtle  modelling  for  his  nude  and  draped 
figures.  This  mosaic  of  divided  tone  was  helpful  to  Seurat  and  to  our  American  artist  Tack. 
It  is  not  in  his  large  groups  of  celebrated  contemporaries  but  in  his  charming  flower  studies 
and  family  portraits  and  his  Wagnerian  lithographs  that  we  appreciate  his  scope  as  an  artist 
and  his  warmth  and  breadth  as  a  man.  (Plates  XXXVIII,  XXXIX.) 

JOHN  LA  FAROE 

Born  1835  —  Died  1910 
American 

The  scholar  in  painting.  A  sage  whose  mind  was  stored  with  the  wisdom  and  the  arts  of  the 
ages  and  whose  sesthetic  understanding  stretched  across  the  world  to  the  ancient  mystics  of 
China  and  to  the  primitive  dance  rhythms  of  Polynesian  islanders.  As  Frank  Jewett  Mather 
observed  it  was  good  for  America  to  possess  one  artist  so  cultured  as  to  be  on  "easy  borrowing 
terms"  with  Europe  and  Asia  and  there  is  no  question  that  La  Farge  borrowed  from  Masaccio 
and  Raphael,  from  Bellini  and  Titian,  from  Rembrandt,  from  Delacroix,  from  Chinese  Bud- 
dhas  and  from  Japanese  prints.  An  exoticism  so  broad  and  so  blended  in  mellow  personal 
philosophy  disarms  criticism.  Such  power  as  he  had  to  fuse  all  that  had  stirred  him  to  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  sensuous  delight  into  a  style  which  is  instantly  recognizable  as  "a 
La  Farge"  is  in  itself  originality.  And  his  style  is  marked  by  derivative  design  of  the  finest 
quality,  space  composition  in  the  manner  of  Raphael's  Disputa,  allied  with  color  like  stained 
glass  of  a  cloudy  translucence,  a  palette  of  blues,  greens  and  reddish  violets.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  of  an  old  French  family  of  aristocrats,  artists  and  authors.  He  went  abroad  not 
as  an  art  student  but  as  an  amateur  seeking  further  knowledge  and  richer  accomplishments 
and  his  teacher  M.  Couture  turned  him  loose  in  the  Louvre  to  copy  old  masters.  In  England 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  befriended  him  and  affected  his  earliest  professional  paint- 
ings, faithful  flower  studies  and  landscapes  near  Newport.  In  the  Seventies  he  received  com- 
missions to  decorate  churches.  Great  murals  and  colored  windows  occupied  his  time  for  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  —  with  intervals  devoted  to  travel  and  writing.  The  landscape  back- 
grounds for  his  Moses,  Confucius  and  Plato  at  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  were  painted  not 
by  his  able  assistants  but  by  his  own  hand  from  profound  impressions  received  in  Japan  and 
the  South  Seas.  (Plate  XLIV.) 
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WINSLOW  HOMER 

Born  1836  —  Died  1910 
American 

A  GREAT  man  and  a  great  artist.  Perhaps  he  was  the  greatest  painter  in  water  color  the  world 
has  known.  In  the  use  of  that  medium  he  has  surely  never  been  surpassed  for  economy  of 
means,  vivid  light,  sense  of  volume,  and  general  vitality.  Homer  was  the  first  painter  to  study 
the  element  of  ocean  with  single-minded  zeal  and  to  transcribe  it  with  authentic  truth.  His 
objective  point  of  view  had  been  that  of  the  detached  observer  until  the  sea  overwhelmed 
him.  Then  it  became  the  vision  of  an  impassioned  specialist  who  finds  his  facts  so  thrilling  that 
he  can  afford  to  be  dry  and  apparently  hard  in  utterance.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  to 
its  end  he  was  an  independent  American,  more  particularly  a  Yankee,  untouched  by  foreign 
influence  and  delighting  in  the  character  of  his  native  land  and  of  his  countrymen.  The  life 
of  the  Gloucester  fishermen  moved  him  during  his  middle  period  to  epic  narration  so  that  we 
behold  them  as  heroes  on  reeling  decks,  in  fog  and  storm  and  shine.  Yet  Homer  was  never 
romantic  and  became  most  himself  when  later  in  solitude  at  Front's  Neck,  Maine,  he  re- 
nounced story  and  sentiment  altogether  and  let  the  mighty  surf,  which  breaks  tremendously 
on  the  rocks,  work  its  will  on  the  observer  through  the  self-effacing  agency  of  his  recording 
brush.  The  son  of  a  merchant  from  Maine  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  lithographer  in  Boston  and 
soon  became  a  successful  illustrator  for  magazines  which  reproduced  his  drawings  in  wood- 
cuts. Harper's  sent  him  to  the  front  in  the  Civil  War  and  his  first  oil  paintings  were  war  pic- 
tures. In  pursuit  of  truth  he  next  drew  and  painted  rural  life  in  New  England,  negro  life  in 
the  South,  and  harbor  life  from  a  lighthouse,  where  he  came  into  his  first  close  contact  with 
the  sea.  There  is  an  innocence  of  the  eye  in  these  early  pictures  with  their  artless  candor, 
their  lack  of  quality  in  color,  their  frank  absorption  in  subject  matter.  Yet  there  is  already  a 
curiously  exact  sensation  of  light  and  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  artist  having  experienced 
what  he  painted.  It  was  not  until  188 1  at  Tynemouth,  England,  that  his  dormant  love  of  the 
sea  became  conscious  of  itself  and  compelled  him  to  express  his  sense  of  the  drama  of  angry 
winds  and  seething  waves  and  of  the  human  hearts  concerned  in  this  grim  business  of  fight- 
ing the  elements.  Upon  his  return  the  world  of  professional  painters  knew  him  less  and  less, 
for  he  withdrew  to  his  cottage  by  the  sea,  to  leave  it  only  for  fishing  and  hunting  trips  to  the 
far-flung  forests  of  Quebec  and  the  Adirondacks,  and  for  winters  of  ease  and  rest  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. On  these  trips  he  painted  his  incomparable  water  colors,  the  silver  lakes  and  iron- 
colored  woods  of  the  north,  the  gusty  winds  and  hot  lights  of  the  tropics.         (Plate  XXXI.) 


CLAUDE  MONET 

Born  1840 
French 
The  first  important  painter  to  specialize  in  a  scientific  sense  upon  one  aspect  of  Nature.  Mo- 
net isolated  the  phenomenon  of  Light,  analyzed  it  in  detail  with  innumerable  variations  and 
gradually  overcame  prejudice,  laying  the  foundation  facts  of  vision  on  which  all  subsequent 
landscape  painting  has  been  based.  He  endured  magnificently  the  embattled  life  and  pro- 
longed ordeal  of  the  scientific  innovator.  Monet's  artistic  education  began  auspiciously  on 
the  beach  at  Trouville  where  Eugene  Boudin  found  him  sketching  while  he  was  yet  a  boy  and 
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taught  him  how  to  see  Nature  with  eyes  cleared  of  false  preconceptions  about  atmospheric 
values.  Subsequently  he  studied  the  figure  with  Gleyre  but  soon  escaped  into  the  open  air 
from  this  studio  with  two  congenial  comrades,  Renoir  and  Sisley.  They  decided  to  exhibit 
their  works  together  and  became  known  as  the  "  Impressionists  "  although  a  better  name  would 
have  been  the  "Luminists,"  painters  of  light.  Monet  was  not  a  great  designer,  but  he  was 
a  distinguished  colorist,  especially  in  still  life,  and  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  his  theory  with 
a  versatile  ability  to  paint  anything;  stormy  or  slumbering  seas,  peaceful  rivers,  sunny  roads 
and  meadows  and  the  red-roofed  villages,  the  hay-ricks,  and  the  cathedral  facades  which  he 
recorded  with  lyric  joy  at  every  hour  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Always  he  proved  his  contention 
that  since  Light,  being  composed  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  is  the  life  of  everything  upon 
which  it  falls,  the  so-called  local  colors  of  objects  are  of  negligible  importance  and  the  only 
way  to  produce  a  sense  of  the  vitality  and  vibration  of  the  air  and  the  true  appearance  of  the 
world  is  to  lay  pure  colors  on  canvas  in  short  strokes,  allowing  the  eye  at  the  proper  distance 
to  re-combine  them  in  their  own  eternal  dance.  The  permeation  of  every  part  of  his  land- 
scapes with  broken  color  involved  the  shadows  which  were  no  longer  painted  as  arbitrary 
darks  throwing  forms  into  more  emphatic  relief  but  as  transparent  areas  of  intercepted  light. 
The  discovery  was  not  meant  to  be  a  new  dogma  for  the  schools.  It  is  in  itself  a  convention 
which  sacrifices  solidity,  tonality,  scale  and  emotional  contrast.  But  someone  had  to  marry 
science  and  art  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Monet  was  a  poet  of  light.  His  research  and  experi- 
ment made  him  also  an  epoch-making  pathfinder  —  the  Columbus  of  a  new  continent  of  art. 

(Plate  XL.) 

ALFRED  SISLEY 

Born  1839  —  Died  1899 
French 

A  LANDSCAPE  painter  of  the  first  rank,  the  most  sensitive  and  poetic  of  all  the  French  Im- 
pressionists. Sisley  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman  and  although  he  lived  all  his  life  in  Paris 
and  became  an  important  artist  in  the  French  School  the  gentle  lyricism  of  his  style  is  char- 
acteristic of  English  poetry.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  business  man  in  Paris  and  Alfred 
was  a  boyish  amateur  of  the  arts  and  a  friend  of  the  more  daring  French  art  students  before 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  firm  and  the  collapse  of  the  family's  fortune  changed  his  love  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  to  a  rather  grim  professional  status.  He  had  studied  with  Monet  and  Renoir 
in  Gleyre's  studio.  Painting  pictures  was  all  he  knew  how  to  do.  But  he  might  at  least  have 
painted  marketable  pictures.  Instead  he  dared  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  pathfinding  friends 
in  their  new  style  of  painting  in  divided  tones.  He  dared  to  see  blue  and  violet  in  the  shadows 
and  to  claim  that  the  air  is  vibrant  with  prismatic  colors  which  alter  the  local  colors  of  every- 
thing. Sisley  was  a  man  of  more  delicate  sensibility  than  Monet  and  Pissarro.  His  nature  was 
simpler  and  his  mind  less  preoccupied  with  theory.  The  Impressionistic  point  of  view,  which 
he  understood  intuitively,  grasping  the  very  essence  of  the  bigger  truth  involved,  this  new 
vision  and  new  technique  of  color-application  became  in  his  hands  personal,  peaceful  and 
convincing.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  France  ridiculed  these  Luminists  of  irrefutable 
logic  and  science  but  after  a  while  capitulated  to  the  more  uncompromising  and  defiant  in- 
novators among  them,  continuing  to  belittle  and  neglect  the  unobtrusive  ingratiating  poet- 
painter  of  the  group  who  saw  as  Corot  would  have  seen  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer.  It  is 
amazing  that  Sisley's  exquisite  interpretations  of  Nature  in  its  more  delicate  aspects  did  not 
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win  immediate  recognition  and  popularity.  From  1870  to  1880  this  man  of  genius  painted 
snow  scenes  and  idylls  of  spring  and  autumn  along  the  Seine,  in  fields  and  orchards,  and  in 
little  red-roofed  towns,  which,  in  their  broad  and  direct  handling,  their  concealment  of  effort 
(if  there  was  any  effort)  and  in  their  limpid  transparency  of  light  and  purity  of  color  are  in- 
describably lovely.  "Snowat  Louveciennes,"  with  its  hush  of  snowflakes  falling  over  roofs 
and  garden  walls,  is  a  lyric  of  winter,  enchanting  both  in  its  mood  and  in  its  tonality  of  ten- 
derly transcribed  "values."  Nevertheless  these  charming  masterpieces  were  overlooked  and 
underrated  even  after  Monet,  Renoir  and  the  rest  were  on  the  highroad  to  fortune.  The  last 
years  of  Sisley's  failure,  poverty  and  incurable  illness  in  the  village  of  Moret  were  productive 
of  many  pictures,  stronger  perhaps  but  less  perfect  and  less  personal  than  the  earlier  work. 
At  least  there  was  no  sign  of  anguish  or  resentment.  There  is  now  a  monument  at  Moret  to 
Sisley's  memory,  but  it  is  too  late.  (Plates  XLI,  XLII.) 

CAMILLE  PISSARRO 

Born  1830  —  Died  1903 
French 

An  artist  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  all  the  vital  artistic  influences  of  his  time.  He  as- 
similated and  modified  for  his  own  uses  other  men's  methods  and  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  active  give-and-take  in  the  later  years  of  the  Impressionist  agitation.  Born  at  St. 
Thomas,  Antilles,  of  a  race  of  Spanish  Jews,  he  was  nevertheless  a  typical  Frenchman  — 
volatile,  versatile,  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on,  enamoured  of  style  as  an  end  in  itself.  Pis- 
sarro  settled  in  France  in  1885  and  realized  at  once  that  the  best  painting  was  being  done  by 
Daumier,  Corot  and  Courbet.  His  earliest  pastorals  and  tonal  landscapes  indicate  that  he 
might  have  established  himself  securely  as  a  follower  of  Millet  and  the  other  men  of  Barbizon. 
There  was  a  sentiment  for  the  soil  and  a  recognition  of  the  pictorial  interest  of  labor  in 
ploughed  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards.  Trees  in  blossom  have  never  been  painted  with  more 
delicacy  and  less  prettiness.  Pissarro  joined  the  hazardous  adventure  of  Monet,  Sisley  and 
Renoir  with  a  wholehearted  devotion.  He  created  rich  tapestries  of  divided  tones  unified  in  a 
persuasive  gold-thread  of  sunlight  and  a  granulated  texture.  Solid  in  the  modelling  of  the 
forms,  these  early  Pissarros  are  no  less  important  for  their  truth  to  atmospheric  values.  And 
they  satisfy  the  senses  with  their  decorative  harmony  of  unobtrusive  colors.  Both  Seurat 
and  Cezanne  grew  out  of  this  orderly  pointillism.  It  is  to  Pissarro  that  we  are  indebted  for 
Cezanne's  conversion  to  a  keyboard  of  fresh  colors  and  a  passion  for  using  color  construc- 
tively. They  painted  together  at  Auvers  and,  in  the  "House-of-the-Hanged,"  Cezanne  sur- 
passed his  friend  in  his  own  best  manner.  Soon  Pissarro  was  satisfied  that  Monet's  method 
had  nothing  more  to  give  him.  He  then  began  to  experiment  in  the  direction  of  arbitrary 
mosaics  of  color  which  gave  Seurat  and  Signac  their  idea.  Perhaps  the  best  work  of  Pissarro 
was  done  in  his  old  age  when  looking  down  from  high  windows  in  Rouen,  Dieppe  and  Paris 
he  observed  the  busy  life  of  the  streets  and  rivers.  Such  vitality  and  virility  of  handling  as 
the  old  patriarch  revealed  in  his  "Market  at  Dieppe"  is  an  amazing  evidence  of  the  power  of 
a  youthful  spirit.  (Plate  XLIII.) 
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AUGUSTE  RENOIR 

Born  1841 — Died  1919 
French 

The  most  accomplished  painter  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Limoges  where  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  porcelain  factory,  an  experience  which  may  have  had  its  modest  part 
in  forming  his  art  of  transparent  color  and  enamelled  surface.  Later  he  met  Monet  and  Sisley 
in  Gleyre's  class  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  group  of  Impressionists  who  exhibited 
outside  of  the  Salons.  Renoir  remained  a  student  all  his  life  and  was  influenced  by  masters 
as  different  as  Courbet,  Manet  and  Ingres.  His  genius  of  course  was  that  of  the  colorist  who 
cannot  rest  from  color  because  it  is  his  natural  expression.  His  lighthearted  gaiety  resembles 
that  of  the  French  decorators  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  But  the  grim  Revolution  lay  be- 
tween Fragonard  and  Renoir  and  Renoir's  art  is  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Like  Titian 
and  Rubens  he  employed  form  and  color  to  express  joy  in  the  abundance  of  light  and  life 
rather  than  to  analyze  or  dramatize.  He  was  in  love  with  youth  and  sunshine  and  shadows 
dappled  with  color-reflections.  His  art  of  laying  on  pure  color,  made  fluid  with  medium,  al- 
lowing one  hue  to  pass  into  another  with  rapturous  evanescence,  even  as  our  unforeseen  pleas- 
ures mingle  and  merge,  enabled  him  to  express  his  epicurean  joyousness  and  at  the  same  time 
to  model  in  diffused  radiance,  the  soft  and  rounded  forms  he  loved.  The  High  Renaissance 
reaches  a  belated  culmination  in  the  ripe  perfection  and  the  marvellous  modelling  of  the  "  De- 
jeuner des  Canotiers,"  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world.  It  has  apparently 
no  repression  and  yet  it  is  a  well  pondered  composition.  Every  inch  of  the  canvas  is  alive  and 
worth  framing  for  itself,  yet  an  integral  part  also  of  the  complex  pattern  in  which  we  note  an 
interesting  use  of  inverted  perspective.  In  spite  of  all  the  people,  the  landscape,  the  spark- 
ling, sumptuous  "still  life,"  there  is  no  division  of  interest  and  no  crowding  nor  confusion. 
We  feel  that  to  the  grand  manner  of  Titian  and  Rubens  is  added  the  Impressionist's  art  of 
expressing  the  passing  moment  in  the  softness  of  a  woman's  dancing  glance,  the  flapping  of 
the  striped  awning  in  a  fitful  breeze,  the  unity  and  vivacity  of  the  caressing  enveloping  light. 
After  this  triumph  Renoir  studied  Ingres  for  sculpturesque  line  and  rhythmic  pattern  and 
cared  more  and  more  for  abstract  qualities.  His  later  years  at  his  villa  at  Cagnes  were  bur- 
dened with  illness  and  infirmity,  yet  they  did  not  change  him.  Nor  did  success.  He  experi- 
mented and  improvised  with  his  failing  powers  up  to  his  last  day.  (Plate  XLVII.) 


PAUL  CEZANNE 

Born  1839  —  Died  1906 
French 

This  important  innovator  and  austere  Primitive  of  the  age  of  Science  was  born  at  Aix  in 
Provence.  His  parents  were  prosperous  and  inclined  at  last  to  humor  their  eccentric  son.  He 
was  permitted  therefore  to  practice  his  art  in  Paris  where  he  made  his  artistic  debut  with  some 
murky,  muddled  attempts  at  romanticism  painted  with  rough-hewn  chunks  of  form  in  a  style 
unworthy  of  the  influence  of  Delacroix,  Daumier  and  Courbet.  He  did  not  find  himself  until 
he  had  adopted  the  fresh  and  broken  color  and  scientific  observations  of  his  friend  Pissarro. 
In  time  he  came  to  see  Nature  for  himself,  forgetting  all  other  pictures  before  the  object  or 
landscape.  His  vision  tended  to  the  elemental  and  he  set  out  at  last  upon  his  long  and  lonely 
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search  for  a  "bridge  between  impressionism  and  the  Louvre."  Not  until  the  Eighties  did  he 
reahze  his  central  aim,  which  was  to  impose  order  upon  Nature,  to  do  what  Poussin  had  done 
with  a  new  knowledge  of  the  constructive  and  decorative  potentialities  of  color  —  the  one  legiti- 
mate instrument  of  painting.  Once  enabled  to  think,  organize  and  execute  with  color  alone,  he 
was  ready  to  reduce  representation  to  the  most  drastic  simplicity,  stressing  only  the  essential 
character  of  objects  in  space  and  their  relationships  as  units  of  design.  With  no  other  means 
than  modulation  of  color  he  created  a  sense  not  merely  of  the  crystal  clear  sunlight  of  the 
South  but  also  of  solid  forms,  of  houses  and  tree  trunks  taking  their  places  in  depths  of  dis- 
tance. A  formal  color  scheme  and  a  formula  for  color  application  not  only  determined  his  pat- 
tern but  also  vitalized  it  with  a  palpitancy  like  Greco's,  a  breathing  in  and  out  of  all  things 
which  seems  to  have  haunted  him  as  the  principle  of  unity  in  Nature.  He  devised  a  method 
of  advancing  and  receding  planes,  the  merits  of  which  are  most  apparent  in  his  water  colors 
and  in  such  a  masterpiece  of  direct  painting  as  the  "Mt.  St.  Victoire"  of  our  Collection. 
There  is  a  logic  for  every  fresh  touch  of  his  brush  and  for  every  restful  area  between.  Through 
this  structure  and  equilibrium  of  tones  he  built  a  world,  the  parts  of  which  function  together 
in  an  organic  rhythm.  Instead  of  the  Impressionist's  effects  of  changing  weather  we  have  an 
unchanging  status  established  between  warm  and  cool,  near  and  far,  substance  and  space. 
This  method  of  drawing,  modelling  and  designing  with  color  was  applicable  to  his  "still  life" 
which  took  on  a  massive  and  Byzantine  grandeur.  Cezanne  was  frankly  a  searcher  and  often 
left  his  work  unfinished  and  usually  unsigned,  regarding  his  canvases  as  tentative,  of  impor- 
tance only  as  notes  for  his  research.  His  artist  friends  could  not  understand  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do,  but  none  doubted  his  sincerity  and  a  few  recognized  his  genius  and  his  epochal 
significance  as  a  master  painter.  (Plate  XLV.) 

ODILON  REDON 

Born  1840 — Died  1917 
French 

A  MYSTICAL  artist  out  of  the  Oriental  tradition.  He  saw  a  spiritual  significance  in  everything 
and  was  absorbed  in  ethereal  and  evanescent  effects,  strange  visions  fraught  with  meanings, 
and  delicately  suggestive  fragments  of  beauty.  He  was  a  cultured  amateur  of  the  arts  who 
gradually  drew  the  attention  of  the  professional  painters  as  a  creator  of  rare  treasures  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  held  aloof  and  improvised  apparently  for  his  own  enjoyment.  His  visionary 
inventions  were  a  quintessence  of  Delacroix,  but  symbols  of  suggested  thought  rather  than  of 
active  emotions.  He  distilled  the  romantic  idea  into  a  symbolism  of  the  senses  and  the  mind 
as  immaterial  as  the  perfume  of  flowers,  as  heady  as  the  odor  of  incense,  as  abstract  as  the 
elusive  music  of  Debussy.  The  fabulous  and  occult  were  real  to  him.  In  his  drawings  he 
achieved  a  Leonardesque  purity  of  profile  and  subtlety  of  facial  expression.  In  his  more 
powerful  lithographs  there  are  ponderable  forms  modelled  with  tone  values  and  contained 
within  creative  contours.  When,  late  in  life,  he  needed  to  support  himself  by  his  art,  he  turned 
to  painting,  in  oil  and  pastel,  flowers  and  butterflies,  gems  and  cameos,  brooding  faces  and 
wistful  faces  with  the  shadow  of  their  dreams  about  them,  symbols  all  for  the  winged  thoughts 
of  their  maker.  Just  as  Walter  Pater  imagined  in  Giorgione  and  Watteau  poignant  moods 
from  his  own  experience,  so  Odilon  Redon  interpreted  the  secrets  of  Nature  in  terms  of  his 
own  dream  life.  His  colors  were  at  once  cryptic  and  hauntingly  insistent  and  suggestive. 
The  ringing  call  of  a  scarlet  poppy  in  a  flame  of  indeterminate  hues,  of  violets,  blues  and 
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greens,  meant  something  which  we  can  only  surmise.  His  synthesis  and  naive  expressionism 
influenced  Gauguin  and  Bonnard  and  Maurice  Denis  and  our  contemporary  sculptors  of 
ideas.  He  belongs  in  a  sense  to  the  preciosity  of  a  specific  period  yet  he  pointed  the  way  back 
to  ancient  art  and  he  stimulates  conjecture  about  the  art  of  the  future.  (Plate  XLVI.) 


PAUL  GAUGUIN 

BoR>f  1851  —  Died  1903 
French 

An  exotic  genius  who  broke  away  from  a  civilization  to  which  he  could  not  conform  and  which 
had  constrained  his  aesthetic  impulses.  His  art  was,  in  all  sincerity,  the  primitive  expression 
of  savage  races.  In  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  where  he  lived  Hke  a  native  from  1891  to  1903,  he 
painted  epic  and  idyllic  scenes  reveahng  the  emotional  life  of  Polynesia,  and  the  customs  and 
thoughts,  desires  and  panic  fears  of  the  brown  natives.  There  is  a  gorgeous  setting  of  red 
sands,  azure  skies  and  seas,  lapis  blue  pools,  yellow  green  palms,  silvery  waterfalls  and 
dark  mountains.  Unquestionably  the  appeal  of  his  pictures  is  partially  due  to  all  this  ro- 
mantic subject  matter  and  to  the  well  known  story  of  his  sensational  escape  from  the  modern 
world.  But  even  if  Gauguin's  decorations  were  devoid  of  human  interest  they  would  remain 
superb  patterns  of  archaic,  often  of  Egyptian,  contour,  of  capricious  detail  and  of  barbaric 
color  and  texture.  The  native  "sarang"  of  scarlet  is  usually  the  keynote  for  wild  color  music 
sustained  in  vibrant  resonance  through  the  less  intense  areas.  And  the  large  figures  of  the 
nude  men  and  women  are  of  heroic  mould,  seen  and  felt  with  a  sense  of  their  monumental 
immobility  as  well  as  of  their  immemorial  significance.  Heredity  helps  to  explain  the  genius 
of  Gauguin.  His  father  was  a  Breton  and  his  mother  a  Peruvian.  A  sailor  on  several  seas 
the  lad  finally  settled  in  Paris,  painting  as  a  pastime  under  the  influence  of  Pissarro,  Cezanne, 
and  Van  Gogh.  The  Pont-Aven  landscapes  and  peasant  subjects  of  this  Brittany  period 
were  painted  in  an  Impressionist  manner  which  tended  to  heavy-handed  decoration.  After 
the  first  visit  to  the  South  Seas  he  developed  his  own  art  of  blunt  sculpturesque  lines  and 
large  flat  masses  of  fantastic,  fascinating  colors.  His  influence  has  been  bad,  for  it  has  led 
to  spurious  savagery  and  to  cheap  South  Sea  importations.  In  the  "Idyll  of  Tahiti"  the  inci- 
dent of  the  ship  in  the  ofiing  suggests  the  romantic  arrival  of  the  world-weary  artist  to  his 
Garden  of  Eden.  (Plate  XLIV.) 

MATTHYS  MARIS 

Born  1839  —  Died  1917 
Dutch 
An  artist  of  vague  yet  potent  appeal  to  the  minds  and  emotional  associations  of  a  few  kindred 
spirits.  A  haunting  quality  of  strangeness  which  seems  familiar  accounts  for  the  intensity 
of  effect  which  he  achieves  in  simple  little  pictures.  His  family  came  from  South  Germany. 
There  was  a  strain  of  German  Gothic  romanticism  in  Rembrandt's  heredity  and  it  reappears 
in  this  poet-painter  of  Nineteenth  Century  Holland.  Henley  was  tempted  to  compare  his 
strange  witchery  to  that  evoked  by  certain  lyrics  of  Heine.  Matthys  was  the  second  of  three 
sons  born  to  a  printer  at  The  Hague.  All  three  were  destined  to  become  celebrated  painters. 
The  two  older  boys  were  sent  to  the  Antwerp  Academy  to  study  art  and  afterwards  they 
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travelled  in  Germany  and  finished  their  art  studies  in  Paris.  James  Maris  returned  to 
Amsterdam  but  Matthys  stayed  at  Montmartre  for  many  years  and  during  that  period  painted 
some  of  his  finest  landscapes  and  townscapes.  These  are  marked  by  clarity  of  color,  delicacy 
of  drawing  and  firmness  of  texture.  Gradually  his  color  became  muffled  in  a  penumbra  of 
tone.  There  were  poignant  silhouettes  —  a  street  of  quaint  gray  houses  standing  dark  against 
a  sky  all  flooded  with  white  light,  or  some  dark  room  with  a  high  window  of  colored  glass 
where  a  virginal  little  Princess  dreams  the  hours  away,  or  a  terraced  garden  from  which, 
through  the  trellis,  the  far  away  spires  and  towers  of  an  ancient  city  promise  fulness  of 
romance.  But  the  twilight  for  Maris  was  closing  in.  A  christening  party  emerges  from  the 
sombre  portals  of  a  Gothic  church  into  the  pale  air.  Ghostly  figures,  faintly  hinting  at  rich 
colors,  are  lost  and  found  in  tone  that  is  the  equivalent  of  silence.  Dream  faces  and  soul 
portraits  are  breathed  on  canvas.  Called  to  London  on  a  commission  he  settled  there  and 
lived  like  a  hermit  at  the  heart  of  the  great  city  even  as  Ryder  was  losing  himself  at  the 
same  time  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  New  York.  Both  had  a  few  patrons  who  shielded  them 
from  the  world  and  cherished  their  visions  (Plate  XXIV.) 


ALBERT  PINKHAM  RYDER 

Born  1847  —  Died  1917 
American 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  men  of  genius  America  has  yet  produced  in  the  arts.  Ryder  was 
born  at  New  Bedford  of  seafaring  forefathers  and  developed  an  early  intimacy  with  the  ocean. 
He  was  a  reader  and  a  writer  of  verses  and  his  mind  was  that  of  a  mystic  and  of  an  inspired 
child.  After  study  at  the  National  Academy  schools  he  became  a  hermit  in  New  York  City, 
watched  over  solicitously  by  friends  who  loved  him  and  revered  his  inspiration.  His  wants 
were  few.  Any  old  room  would  do  to  conceal  him  at  his  alchemy  and  to  shut  out  the  common- 
place that  he  might  conjure  up  his  visions,  and  search  for  his  magical  means,  his  fitful  gleams 
pervading  sombre  places,  his  marvellous  night-skies  and  other  arabesques  of  curious  splen- 
dor. The  candles  flicker  in  the  moonlit  palace  chamber  where  broods  Desdemona.  The  glis- 
tening moonlit  tide  creeps  over  the  dark  sands  of  a  dangerous  corner  of  the  coast  where  an 
empty  little  rowboat  in  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  suggests  imminent  adventure.  Moon-magic 
bewitched  Ryder  especially  when  he  saw  clouds  and  sails  driven  by  the  wind  making  strange 
patterns  of  dark  against  light.  The  Coleridge  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  comes  to  our  minds, 
the  author  of  such  lines  as 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side 

The  colors  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  are  the  colors  of  Ryder's  palette  — 

The  water  like  a  witch's  oil 
Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 

The  big  simplicity  and  truth  of  "Homeward  Bound"  suggests  the  marvellous  spacing  of  the 
words 

Alone  —  alone  —  all  —  all  —  alone 

Alone  on  a  wide  —  wide  sea. 
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Scenes  from  Shakespeare,  from  Wagner's  operas,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  were 
starting  points  for  Ryder's  flights  of  imagination.  He  was  never  hterary  however  —  always 
superbly  plastic  with  simplification  which  contains  powerful  suggestions  and  persuades  us  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  his  visions.  His  lack  of  any  recognized  technique  disturbed  the  correct 
Academicians.  No  doubt  his  methods  were  unsound.  Yet  they  resulted  in  canvases  and 
panels,  usually  small  in  size,  which  have  the  unity  of  texture  and  the  grand  inevitable  designs 
of  the  Far  East,  with  substantial  form  and  depth  of  color  added.  His  surfaces  are  "  like  dusty 
jewels"  as  Bryson  Burroughs  expressed  it.  In  his  little  landscape  pastorals  he  suggests  the 
Blake  of  the  woodcuts  for  Vergil's  Eclogues.  In  "A  Barnyard,"  stolen  and  recently  redis- 
covered, he  is  a  great  realist  and  a  robust  master  of  form,  color  and  contour  comparable  to 
Courbet.  "The  Moonlight  Cove"  is  a  Courbet  plus  mystical  imagination.  Yet  Ryder's 
dreams  and  his  designs  are  absolutely  unique  and  original  and  they  place  him  among  the 
great  artists  of  the  ages.  (Plates  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXX.) 

ROBERT  L.  NEWMAN 

Born  1827  —  Died  1912 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  dreams  and  of  intimately  personal  conceptions  of  religion,  literature  and  life. 
Newman  is  one  of  the  lonely  poets  of  painting.  True  to  type  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  made 
no  effort  to  sell  his  pictures,  caring  far  more  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends.  Among  them 
were  many  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  artists.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  that  the  public 
did  not  know  him  at  all  when  its  idea  of  a  professional  painter  of  standing  was  J.  G.  Brown  or 
some  other  manufacturer  of  illustrative  anecdote  and  meticulous  imitation  of  detail?  In  the 
collection  of  his  friend  Sir  William  Van  Home  his  little  pictures  of  "The  Wandering  Mind" 
and  of  the  prayers  of  Magdalen  would  be  seen  in  the  immortal  company  of  his  peers.  There 
they  would  place  him  where  he  belonged  as  a  humble  follower  in  the  continuing  tradition  of 
the  great  Venetians.  He  was  not  a  daring  and  original  master  of  design.  His  color  was  but  a 
faint  echo  of  Delacroix,  of  Watts  and  of  Monticelli.  Perhaps  he  is  more  comparable  to  George 
Fuller  than  to  any  other  romanticist,  for  although  he  was  not  as  close  a  student  of  Nature  and 
its  subtle  envelopments  of  the  figure  in  twilight,  yet  he  also  created  an  atmosphere  of  mystery 
which  conveyed  his  moods.  His  early  life  was  full  of  action  and  rapidly  changing  scene  and 
circumstance.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Tennessee.  At  twenty- 
three  he  studied  with  Couture  for  a  few  months  and  later  returned  to  Paris  and  met  William 
M.  Hunt  and  Jean  Francois  Millet  who  strongly  influenced  him.  In  the  Civil  War  Newman 
saw  active  service  in  the  Confederate  Army.  There  is  no  reflection  however  of  Paris,  nor  of 
Barbizon,  nor  of  terrible  battlefields  in  his  paintings.  When  he  could  settle  down  to  a  long 
desired  obscurity  and  paint  what  he  wished  to  paint  —  he  had  visions  of  truth  not  so  much 
of  the  eye  as  of  the  brooding  mind.  Newman's  drawing  reveals  perhaps  a  lack  of  training  and 
sophistication,  but  it  suggests  his  thought  quite  as  poignantly  as  his  color.  One  has  the  sense 
of  an  inadequately  equipped  amateur  who  was  none  the  less  a  very  sincere  and  appealing 
artist.  (Plate  XXXII.) 
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THEODORE  ROBINSON 

Born  1852  —  Died  1896 
Anierican 

This  gifted  colorlst  was  one  of  the  best  American  art  students  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris  during 
the  earher  Eighteen -Seventies.  After  a  boyhood  in  Vermont  he  went  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
classes  of  Carolus  Duran  and  Gerome  and  later  became  a  special  pupil  and  protege  of  Claude 
Monet  at  GIverny.  He  remained  there  to  paint  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Seine  and  the  fields, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  little  villages  of  France.  The  buxom,  wholesome  peasant  girls  he 
found  more  charming  than  the  chic  Parisiennes  and  he  painted  them  with  only  a  hint  of  sen- 
timent that  was  never  mawkishly  sentimental  after  the  fashion  of  Jules  Breton.  His  instru- 
ment of  expression  was  color  and  his  palette  was  as  individual  as  that  of  any  painter  of  his 
time.  He  used  the  broken  tones  of  Monet  but  refined  the  method  and  made  it  subtle  and 
sensuous.  He  was  more  like  Renoir  than  Monet.  One  hue  required  another,  the  red  and 
blue  touches  making  a  violet  in  perfect  accord  with  the  modulated  greens.  There  is  a  vinous 
quality  about  this  palette  appropriate  to  the  French  pastorals  which  he  painted.  In  all  these 
poems  of  pigment  one  recognizes  a  "painters'  painter,"  the  touch  of  the  brush  which  en- 
kindles the  eye  that  is  fuel  for  the  artist's  fire.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  painted  for  a 
while  in  New  York  and  at  this  time  I  believe  attempted  subjects  of  a  decorative  kind  which 
he  distinguished  by  his  unfailing  instinct  for  color.  Moving  to  the  country  he  painted  land- 
scapes as  characteristic  of  their  localities  as  had  been  his  views  of  Giverny  and  yet  suggesting 
again  the  poet-painter's  reaction  to  rural  beauty.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  his  frail 
physique  having  always  been  perilous.  Robinson  is  one  of  the  less  important  yet  one  of  the 
most  attractive  personalities  and  talents  of  the  Impressionist  movement.  (Plate  L.) 


JOHN  H.  TWACHTMAN 

Born  1853  —  Died  1902 
American 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  landscape  painters  more  sensitive  and  subtle  than  Twachtman. 
Born  in  Cincinnati  of  German  parents,  he  studied  there  with  his  friend  Duveneck  before 
going  to  Munich  to  complete  his  disillusionment  in  the  Munich  method  with  its  oily  blacks 
and  browns.  Later  In  Holland  with  Weir  he  learned  to  love  gray  skies  and  dark  silhouettes, 
and  to  master  the  new  art  of  true  atmospheric  values.  During  his  long  residence  in  Paris  he 
studied  drawing  under  Lefevre  and  responded  to  many  Influences,  notably  that  of  the  Lumin- 
Ists  and  their  broken  color.  Twachtman  was  more  intent  at  the  time  In  learning  the  under- 
lying forms  and  the  true  relations  of  tones  in  diffused  daylight.  Settled  at  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut, on  a  little  farm,  he  found  Ideal  conditions  for  maturing  his  chosen  art  of  delicate 
design  and  fastidiously  selective  vision.  Already  he  was  looking  to  Nature  as  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  decorative  motifs,  and  delighting  in  muted  harmonies  and  elusive  beauties 
within  a  tonal  gamut  of  his  own  choice.  Not  for  him  the  grandiose  expression  of  the  elemental 
nor  the  vivacious  notation  of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  moment.  Not  for  him  the  dramatic 
action  nor  the  obviously  picturesque  subject.  His  special  genius  was  for  the  Intimate  observa- 
tion of  Nature.  Living  In  the  open,  his  palette  became  as  high  keyed  and  as  true  in  its  analy- 
sis as  Monet's  and  infinitely  more  personal.   In  his  own  fields  he  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
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earth  and  the  movements  of  the  clouds.  By  his  own  Httle  brook  among  the  hemlocks  he  tran- 
scribed its  ghostliness  in  frost  and  mist,  its  trance  in  the  grip  of  ice,  its  loveliness  reflecting 
the  sky,  and  its  abandon  tumbling  over  the  rocks.  Winter  for  Twachtman  was  the  magical 
season,  for  then  he  found  ethereal  enchantments  in  the  snow,  with  the  delicate  traceries  of 
the  trees,  the  prismatic  sunlight,  the  films  of  shadow,  and  that  mystical  atmosphere  of  pearl. 
In  these  translucent  snow  scenes  he  achieved  something  as  original  and  precious  as  Whistler's 
Nocturnes.  Both  artists  had  been  easily  influenced  by  the  technique  of  their  associates,  but 
neither  could  be  diverted  from  their  destined  course  in  pursuit  of  their  own  favorite  aspects 
of  Nature.  Soon  enough  both  developed  their  genius  for  the  nuance  and  the  lyrical  sugges- 
tion, and  they  improvised  on  their  chosen  themes.  Sometimes  they  designed  with  Japanesque 
caprice.  Always  they  experimented  with  simplifications  and  with  patterns,  anticipating  the 
artists  of  today.  Twachtman's  was  perhaps  the  finest  sensibility  in  American  art. 

(Plates  XLVIII,  XLIX.) 

J.  ALDEN  WEIR 

Born  1852  —  Died  1919 
American 

A  BELOVED  leader  of  American  artists  who  had  inherent  dignity  and  distinction  and  at  the 
same  time  an  ingratiating  charm.  There  was  a  nobility  in  his  style  adequate  to  suggest  the 
nobility  of  his  character  and  the  perfection  of  his  taste.  His  art  was  substantial,  sensitive 
and  subtle,  an  aristocratic  art  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  father  was  a  painter  of 
historical  genre  and  the  drawing  master  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There 
Weir  was  born.  From  there  he  went  to  Paris  to  enter  the  atelier  of  Gerome.  Slowly,  out  of 
many  French  contacts,  especially  his  friendship  with  Bastien  Lepage,  he  evolved  his  first 
manner  which  was  based  on  Bastien's  and  on  Manet's  flat  tones  and  simple  values  in  difi^used 
light.  At  about  the  same  time  he  painted  flowers  with  rich  impasto  and  his  still  life  and 
landscapes  were  often  very  luscious  in  surface.  He  attained  his  own  expression  after  he  had 
experimented  with  a  modified  pointillism  so  fused  and  restrained  that  the  sunlight  he  pro- 
duced for  his  landscapes  was  never  very  bright  nor  the  shadows  sufficiently  accented  to  make 
a  rich  pattern.  And  yet  the  truth  of  his  effects  was  of  a  deeper  significance,  because  more 
personal  in  the  point  of  view,  than  was  the  truth  of  Monet's  brilliant  transcript.  His  natural 
inclination  was  to  subtle  tonalities  and  to  effects  of  misty  sunshine.  Thus,  with  his  friend 
Twachtman,  he  painted  American  landscapes  in  a  new  high  key  of  color,  giving  interest  to 
the  overhead  light  in  the  pale  sky  of  a  shadowless  summer  noon.  In  the  pictures  painted  on 
his  two  Connecticut  farms  there  is  a  monotony  of  contentment.  A  drowsy,  quivering  heat 
pervades  the  air.  The  sun  silvers  the  woods  beyond  the  rocky  pastures.  If  only  one  could 
paint  the  hum  of  insect  life  and  of  incidental,  unimportant  human  voices,  the  sensation  of  a 
summer's  day  on  a  farm,  to  one  dreaming  in  the  grass,  would  be  complete.  Weir's  landscapes 
seem  a  part  of  the  big  world  of  cloudshine  and  old  trees  and  fallow  fertile  fields  above  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  canvases.  The  same  poetic  naturalism  pervades  his  figure  paint- 
ings. He  was  the  chivalric  interpreter  of  gentlewomen  "trained  in  nicety  of  thought  and 
conduct."  His  brushwork  was  neither  brilliant  nor  facile  and  suggested  the  painstaking 
effort  with  which  he  made  his  forms  solid  and  his  airs  vibrant.  Nor  was  he  a  colorist  in 
the  usually  accepted  sense.  Yet  his  grays  and  greens  and  tawny  tones  are  very  beautiful 
and  especially  well  suited  to  his  portrayals  of  the  intimate  associations  of  home. 

(Plates  XLII,  L,  LI,  LII,  LIII.) 
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WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

Born  1849  —  Died  1916 
American 
A  CONSECRATED  devotec  of  good  painting  for  its  own  sake.  He  deserves  to  be  long  remembered 
for  his  influence  upon  the  development  of  taste  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  when 
we  were  slowly  acquiring  some  of  the  artistic  sagacity  of  Europe.  Born  in  Indiana  he  studied 
art  in  Indianapolis  and  New  York  before  going  to  Munich  and  Paris.  Upon  his  return  he 
became  a  missionary  to  America  for  good  European  standards  of  stylish  brushwork  after 
such  models  as  Velasquez,  Chardin,  Vollon,  Stevens,  Whistler  and  Sargent.  In  his  portraits, 
still  life  and  landscapes  he  was  consistently  the  wise  Eclectic  and  irreproachable  technician. 
His  big  broadly  handled  brush  stroke,  his  glistening  high  lights  and  dark  shadows,  created  an 
impression  of  dazzling  virtuosity,  especially  in  the  pictures  of  fish,  fruit,  copper  and  brass, 
and  in  the  Interiors  with  polished  hardwood  floors.  Many  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger 
painters  studied  with  Chase  and  found  him  a  sound  and  inspiring  teacher  who  communicated 
to  them  his  love  for  brilliant  painting  as  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  undeniable  "quality"  in  the 
best  work  by  Chase  and  when  the  pendulum  of  popular  favor  and  fashion  swings  back  to 
what  the  French  called  "la  bonne  peinture"  this  painters'  painter  will  have  a  modest  yet 
enviable  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame. 

THOMAS  W.  DEWING 

Born  1851 
American 

A  VIRTUOSO  in  a  style  of  painting  which  is  strictly  and  fastidiously  aesthetic.  As  his  admirer 
Royal  Cortissoz  has  truly  observed  Dewing,  like  Whistler,  is  inclined  "to  regard  life,  not 
so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  excuse  it  ofi^ers  for  harmonies  of  color  and  felicities  of 
line.  .  .  .  Dewing  has  touch,  the  ineffable  gift  which  lends  to  brush  work  what  Kreisler  lends 
to  the  mechanics  of  violin  playing.  .  .  .  His  paint  is  dematerialized.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
sentiment  and  hardly  any  human  interest  at  all.  .  .  .  Woman  is  the  theme  but  she  is  only 
a  delicate  apparition,  fragile,  flower-like.  The  beauty  is  of  a  diaphanous  texture  refined  to  the 
last  nuance.  .  .  .  The  artist  seems  to  turn  about  in  his  hand  a  sumptuous  opal."  With  all  of 
this  estimate  one  cannot  withhold  the  most  unhesitating  agreement.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  we  hold  this  preciosity  to  be  a  very  important  quality.  Whistler  was  also  an  aesthete, 
but  on  many  occasions  he  transcended  his  own  genius  for  the  nuance  and  created  images  of 
more  than  "exquisitely  dehumanized  appeal."  Dewing  all  his  life  was  content  to  turn  the  opal 
luxuriously  in  a  faint  light  to  catch  its  glints  of  subtle  iridescence.  He  evoked  a  mood.  His 
pale,  intellectual,  aristocratic  dreamers,  whether  they  pass  through  the  dusk  in  shimmering 
gowns  or  brood  upon  the  fragility  of  pleasure  in  rooms  pervaded  by  a  scent  of  rose  leaves, 
appear  always  to  be  conscious  of  a  vague  ennui.  Are  they  capable  of  stronger  emotions 
than  moods  of  delicious  melancholy?  We  doubt  it.  Now  delicacy  of  perception  or  expres- 
sion is  a  virtue  most  rare  and  welcome  in  these  days  of  brutal  overemphasis.  Far  sought, 
sensitive  craftsmanship,  with  a  jewelled  beauty  as  the  reward  of  effort,  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  many  of  us.  But  there  must  be  at  least  a  hint  that  life  is  not  conceived  entirely  as  a 
languorous  attitude.  A  single  example  of  Dewlng's  elusive  and  evasive  art  with  its  gifts  of 
flowing  line  and  opalescent  color  earns  from  any  fair-minded  judge  of  what  is  truly  lovely 
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a  grateful  recognition  of  style.  But  style  without  substance  and  without  any  stirring  of  the 
soul  is  "art  for  art's  sake"  which  seems  to  us  now  a  confession  of  frailty  and  futility.  Dewing 
was  a  pupil  of  Lefevre  in  Paris  and  his  art  of  mellifluous  tone  was  based  on  a  foundation  of 
academic  drawing.  He  is  completely  represented  in  the  important  collections  of  Freer  and 
Gellatly  and  he  seems  sure  of  an  abiding  reputation  as  a  master  of  his  own  delicately  attuned 
instrument  of  design.  (Plate  XXXII.) 


EMIL  CARLSEN 

Born  1853 
American 

The  ablest,  most  patient  craftsman  among  contemporary  painters.  Born  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  he  was  trained  at  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  for  architecture.  From  the  date  of 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1872  he  determined  to  be  a  painter  and  set  out  to  learn 
his  craft  in  New  York  City.  He  became,  after  his  fashion,  a  masterful  observer  of  still  life 
executed  with  loving  care  for  beauty  of  texture  and  a  weaving  of  closely  related  tones.  He 
loves  Chinese  porcelains  and  jades,  Gothic  saints  in  stone  and  terra  cotta,  Spanish  copper, 
old  brass  and  dust-covered  Dutch  bottles.  Certain  aspects  of  nature  give  him  particular 
pleasure  and  in  his  landscapes  and  marines  we  find  effects  of  somnolence,  almost  of  trance, 
over  the  woods  and  fields  and  over  the  long  slow  swell  of  the  sea.  "Night  at  Windham"  is 
an  example  of  how  beautiful  is  his  art  when  his  craft  has  not  overpowered  his  sentiment  for 
light  and  for  tree  forms  and  his  memories  of  enchanting  experience.  Carlsen  might  have 
been  a  poet-painter  if  he  had  not  made  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  imitator  of  the  surfaces 
of  objects.  (Plate  LIV.) 

W.  L.  LATHROP 

Born  1859 
American 

He  was  a  friend  of  Twachtman  and  Weir  and  in  his  best  work  he  shows  a  sensitiveness 
similar  to  theirs.  Through  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  unobtrusive  beauty 
of  farm  lands  and  river  valleys  he  has  become  an  authoritative  interpreter  of  such  scenes. 
His  big  skies  are  especially  fine,  reminding  us  of  the  painters  of  Holland.  Lathrop  tells 
of  the  weather.  He  fills  his  empty  spaces  with  air  that  seems  redolent  of  new-mown  hay 
or  of  wild  grass,  or  of  the  mold  of  dead  leaves  and  the  pungent  scent  of  wood  smoke  in 
the  fall.  He  conveys  moods  and  can  make  even  an  old  barn  in  the  twilight  emotionally 
expressive.  He  is  never  original,  either  in  mind  or  in  method,  but  there  is  too  much  dis- 
tinction in  his  broad  and  simple  brush  stroke  and  his  knowledge  of  atmospheric  values  to 
permit  an  assumption  of  mediocrity.  The  "Tow  Path"  would  strike  a  responsive  chord  of 
remembrance  wherever  in  the  world  there  are  drowsy  little  canals.  Lathrop's  reserve  in  an 
age  when  the  big  exhibitions  require  every  painter  to  make  a  sensation  or  be  overlooked 
in  the  general  confusion  must  inspire  respect  even  if  it  does  not  stir  the  pulses.  He  is  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  art  colony  at  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  younger  painters, 
Spencer,  Garber  and  the  rest,  regard  him  as  their  beloved  master.  (Plate  LVIII.) 
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CHILDE  HASSAM 

Born  1859 
American 

This  able  and  versatile  American  Impressionist,  a  master  of  etching  as  well  as  painting, 
was  born  in  Boston,  though  he  is  intimately  associated  with  New  York  and  has  painted  its 
streets  and  parks  better  than  any  other  artist.  Hassam  studied  in  Paris  with  Boulanger  and 
Lefevre,  but  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jongkind  and  Monet  and  took  over  the  method  of 
laying  on  the  paint  in  broken  colors  to  produce  eff^ects  of  atmospheric  vibration  and  intense 
light.  He  is  and  has  always  been  an  observer  of  the  animated,  quickly  changing  scene.  He 
developed  rapidly  and  while  still  a  young  man  he  painted  brilliant  little  pictures  celebrating 
the  sidewalks  of  Paris  and  New  York  in  every  season,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  by  day  and 
night,  with  reflected  lamplight  on  wet  pavements,  with  such  vivid  snatches  of  impression 
as  we  get  from  people  glimpsed  in  passing.  Later  he  took  us  with  him  wherever  he  travelled, 
to  Rome  and  Florence,  to  the  golden  sands  and  pebbly  beaches  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  to 
woodland  glades  of  wind-stirred  willows,  to  snug  harbors,  and  steeples,  and  elms,  and 
colonial  doorways  of  small  New  England  towns.  He  even  responded  to  the  strange  lights  and 
colors  of  the  American  desert.  There  are  no  varying  moods,  however,  with  all  this  change  of 
scene.  We  respond  to  a  sense  of  perfect  health  and  unruffled  equanimity.  Such  well-being 
was  not  of  the  phlegmatic  kind  nor  was  his  sensitive  response  to  place  the  photographic 
vision  which  characterizes  competent,  objective  landscape  painters  like  Redfield  and  Metcalf. 
With  Hassam  there  is  always  a  rapture  in  the  spirit  of  a  particular  place  or  in  the  universal 
dance  of  air  and  light  which  disarms  our  criticism  of  his  mannerisms  as  a  draughtsman  of  the 
figure  and  his  general  lack  of  depth  and  volume.  In  the  same  sense  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  said  to  be  "boys  in  the  sunlight,"  Hassam  is  a  Greek  in  our  modern  world.  Recent 
canvases  painted  at  Montauk  Point  are,  in  a  superficial  way  of  course,  so  classic  in  mood  that 
one  can  hardly  recognize  the  vivacious  illustrator  of  other  days,  the  painter  of  New  York's 
awakening  cosmopolitanism  in  the  early  Nineties  and  her  "flags  of  the  Allies"  in  the  days  of 
the  World  War,  the  clever  effervescent  painter  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  sparkling  lights  and  the 
American  woman  of  changing  fashions.  (Plates  LV,  LVI,  LVII.) 

GARI  MELCHERS 

Born  i860 
American 

A  VIRILE  and  versatile  painter  of  international  reputation.  Born  in  Detroit,  a  pupil  of  Bou- 
langer and  Lefevre  in  Paris,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  Holland  and  exhibited  in  the  Salons 
of  Paris  and  in  other  European  cities  where  he  received  many  medals.  His  pictures  of  Dutch 
peasants  reveal  the  standpoint  of  the  keen  and  kindly  observer  of  humanity  rather  than 
that  of  the  brooding  philosopher  or  the  detached  Impressionist  or  the  mere  maker  of  story- 
telling genre.  Melchers  told  no  anecdotes,  but  opened  doors  of  humble  houses  and  drew  aside 
curtains  to  let  us  look  through.  This  allies  him  to  the  realistic  novelists.  He  knew  these  people 
and  their  problems,  their  courtships  on  skates  and  their  weddings  in  the  big  bare  churches, 
the  very  textures  of  their  skin  and  the  ruling  passions  within  them.  A  sailor  sits  stolidly  beside 
his  girl.  Timidly  her  hand  slips  over  his  with  a  shy  but  urgent  impulse.  The  village  black- 
smith poses  for  his  friend  the  painter.  He  wears  his  leather  apron  and  folds  his  fat  hands.  His 
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daughter  is  there,  conscious  of  her  new  hat  and  of  the  embarrassed  apprentice,  A  cat  curls 
up  and  feels  comfortable.  In  these  large  canvases  of  his  early  maturity  Melchers  was  master 
of  a  rude  strength  of  technique  as  well  as  of  his  academic  drawing.  He  did  not  prettify  nor  did 
he  caricature,  but  conveyed  truth  with  a  style  never  too  polished  for  his  subjects.  His  colors 
functioned  along  with  his  forms  in  his  character  interpretations.  Since  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  has  lived  in  Virginia  and  painted  landscapes  and  portraits,  Melchers  has  an  un- 
quenched  youthful  spirit  and  a  mind  free  of  prejudice.  He  is  a  link  between  the  conserva- 
tives and  the  progressives  in  the  American  art  world  today.  (Plate  LIX.) 


WALTER  GRIFFIN 

Born  1861 
American 

A  LANDSCAPE  painter  whose  technique  defies  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  pigment  in  its  raw 
state.  He  creates  undeniable  illusions  of  vibrant  light  by  his  gorgeous  pointillism.  Born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Collin  and  Laurens  in  Paris.  He  has  lived  in  Europe  most 
of  his  life  maintaining  a  studio  in  Paris  and  painting  his  luminous  landscapes  in  villages  of 
Italy  and  France.  These  European  canvases  of  Griffin's  are  often  romantic  in  subject  and 
spirit.  The  "Carcassonne"  is  in  his  richest  and  most  glamorous  vein.  At  Stroudswater, 
Maine,  the  artist  has  recently  adapted  his  vigorous  style  to  American  landscapes,  but  the  Old 
World  calls  him  insistently.  As  he  grows  older  he  uses  the  palette  knife  with  increasing 
boldness  and  bravura,  loading  his  canvases  in  a  sincere  belief  that  only  thus  can  the  full 
vitality  and  vibration  of  a  scene  be  transcribed.  He  lacks  the  ability  to  bring  serenity  out 
of  turbulent  elements  and  unity  of  tone  out  of  his  riot  of  succulent  color.  (Plate  LXI.) 


FRANK  W.  BENSON 

Born  1862 
American 

An  excellent  painter  of  New  England  who  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Boston  School  of 
competent  technicians.  Most  of  them  follow  the  French  fashions  of  the  Eighties.  He  studied 
with  Boulanger  and  Lefevre  in  Paris,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  convert  to  the  high  keyboard 
of  color  which  came  into  general  circulation  with  the  final  triumph  of  the  Impressionists. 
Benson  joined  Weir,  Tarbell,  Hassam  and  others  in  forming  the  "Ten  American  Painters,"  a 
group  who  exhibited  at  Durand-Ruel's  and  were,  for  a  decade  or  more,  regarded  as  progres- 
sives. Weir  and  Hassam  deserved  the  description,  Benson,  although  not  addicted  like  Tar- 
bell to  polished  portraits  and  studio  "  properties, "  is  a  cautious  conservative.  He  has  taste,  in- 
telligence and  refinement  of  feeling.  Like  Weir,  Thayer  and  Dewing,  he  has  painted  tributes 
to  distinguished  types  of  American  womanhood.  To  be  sure  he  lacks  the  nobility  of  Thayer 
and  Weir,  and  the  delicacy  of  Dewing,  yet  their  idealism  is  not  absent  from  his  wholesome 
portrayals  of  the  American  girl  out  of  doors,  her  light  dress  flecked  with  sunlight  and  shadow. 
As  a  painter  of  still  life  and  interiors  with  figures  Benson  achieves  mellow  tones  and  delight- 
ful textures.  He  excels  also  in  water  color  and  in  etching.  (Plate  LXII.) 
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RENE  MENARD 

Born  1858 
French 

A  SERIOUS  painter  of  classic  landscapes  in  "the  grand  manner"  with  nude  figures  frankly  bor- 
rowed from  Greek  sculpture.  His  father  and  his  uncle  were  scholars  and  archaeologists  and 
Rene  Menard  was  brought  up  to  revere  Greek  poetry  and  idealism  and  to  regard  the  Medi- 
terranean as  the  homeland  of  his  spirit.  And  yet  he  is  thoroughly  modern  in  his  knowledge 
if  not  in  his  temperament.  It  is  a  case  of  divided  allegiance.  He  was  interested  always  in  true 
atmospheric  values.  He  never  seems  to  have  had  any  desire  to  illustrate  ancient  history  and 
mythology  with  references  to  classic  authors.  It  has  been  enough  for  him  to  express  the  cul- 
tured Frenchman's  wistful  adoration  of  the  Athenian  spirit,  to  sum  up,  in  an  eloquent  Gallic 
tribute,  what  Greek  art  stands  for  as  the  enduring  symbol  of  order,  symmetry  and  harmony 
in  a  restless  world  of  change.  Menard  is  a  contemplative  poet.  Man,  at  ease  or  laboring 
among  his  herds  and  flocks,  is  noted  only  as  a  poignant  incident.  On  the  lonely  shore  of  a 
mountain  lake  at  sunrise  the  smoke  of  a  campfire  tells  of  our  passing  by.  Always  he  paints  in 
that  mood.  Menard's  romantic  dream  of  antique  art  reveals  his  discipleship  to  classical  poet- 
painters  from  Claude  to  Corot.  His  touch,  however,  is  dull  and  heavy  and  his  color  lacking  in 
the  essential  clarity.  In  his  forests  of  massive  oaks  and  his  big  skies  with  sunlight  streaming 
over  waste  places  he  reminds  us  often  of  Henri  Rousseau,  but  the  themes  to  which  he  returns, 
which  seem  to  haunt  his  inner  life,  are  the  settings  for  the  classical  poets,  their  visions  of 
"earthly  paradise,"  of  "the  golden  age,"  of  Theocritan  pastorals  with  shepherds,  or  the  im- 
mortal heroes  and  horses  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Even  his  landscapes  without  fig- 
ures suggest  lands  of  antiquity  as  they  appear  to  our  modern  mind  with  stress  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Appian  Way  or  the  fragments  of  temples  which  crown  the  hills  of  Greece.  From  1896 
to  1912  there  was  a  sustained  excellence  in  the  recurring  variations  of  such  grandiose  themes. 
Perhaps  the  Great  War  was  too  much  of  a  shock  to  Menard's  serenity.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  his  inspiration  seems  of  late  to  have  worn  threadbare.  (Plate  LX.) 


HENRI  LE  SIDANER 

Born  1862 
French 
An  intimate  Impressionist.  He  applies  broken  color  and  the  vibration  thus  achieved  to 
create  a  romantic  atmosphere  which  charmingly  conveys  to  the  imagination  the  utmost 
potential  picturesqueness  of  a  place  as  a  setting  for  emotional  experience.  Le  Sidaner  is 
a  frankly  sentimental  artist.  He  loves  dusk  in  a  garden  of  roses,  or  lamp-lighting  time  on 
the  waterfront  of  a  harbor  town,  with  the  sails  of  ghostly  ships  limp  in  the  twilight.  Most 
of  all  he  loves  moonlight,  with  a  hint  of  music,  in  Venice,  or  Villefranche,  or  playing  over 
the  closed  gate  of  an  ancient  chateau  or  in  the  deserted  streets  of  Bruges  at  midnight,  with 
all  the  world  asleep  and  the  only  light  winking  out  of  a  gypsy  house-wagon.  His  most 
famous  picture  represents  a  little  table  set  for  two  in  a  moonlit  garden,  the  lamplight 
reflected  on  the  linen,  the  glass,  the  silver,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit,  and  the  moonlight 
muflfling  the  colorful  iridescence  in  its  silver  veil.  This  art  may  not  be  important  but  it  is 
surely  sensitive,  skilful  and  delectable.   The  Impressionists  had  forsworn  romance.    Le 
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Sidaner  seems  to  point  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  broken  color  —  to  Watteau  and 
to  Monticelli  —  and  to  ask  —  why  not  employ  vibrating  color  to  secure  the  air  of  romance 
which  we  find  in  reality  at  fortunate  hours  in  chosen  places  ?  Certainly  the  combined  qual- 
ities of  subtly  observed  truth  with  lyric  glamour  constitute  a  claim  to  distinction.  But  we 
tire  in  time  of  these  calculated  stimulations  of  lost  illusions.  The  colors  often  seem  chalky 
and  the  effects  tenuous  and  somewhat  theatrical.  His  range  is  limited  to  landscape  and 
although  he  draws  well  and  paints  cleverly  in  a  style  mingling  much  of  Cazin  with  more  of 
Monet,  there  is  something  of  the  Salon,  something  academic,  about  his  popularizations  of 
the  pointilliste  technique.  (Plate  LXI.) 

MAURICE  PRENDERGAST 

Born  i86i  —  Died  1924 
American 

A  DELIGHTFUL  dccotatot,  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  original  artists  of  our  time.  He  did 
not  have  "the  photographic  eye"  and  his  "figures  without  faces"  and  "surfaces  like  old 
samplers"  were  an  aggravation  to  all  who  require  an  imitative  picture.  But  Prendergast 
was  a  purist  in  regard  to  the  decorative  function  of  painting  and  persisted  in  reducing  his 
well-trained  observation  of  nature  to  a  simple  yet  thoroughly  organized  pictorial  pattern 
which  required  from  the  spectator  a  wholehearted  acceptance  of  his  arbitrary  aesthetic 
conventions.  He  was  not  consciously  or  deliberately  quaint,  capricious  and  fantastic. 
Instinct  ruled  him  and  gave  crispness  to  the  contours  with  which  he  defined  form  and  unity 
to  the  arrangement  of  many  colors  with  which  he  made  his  entrancing  music.  His  painting 
was  the  perfect  expression  of  the  jocund  philosophy  which  kept  him  young  at  heart  as  his 
art  grew  older  in  experience  and  more  magical  in  power.  To  convey  a  sense  of  the  joy  he 
felt  as  he  watched  substantial  little  people  and  animals  of  many  funny  shapes  idling  under 
the  trees  in  the  merry  springtime,  with  a  pretty  ship  or  two  sailing  by  in  a  little  bay,  and  a  white 
house  or  two  on  a  neighboring  shore,  after  all,  what  more  in  the  way  of  a  subject  did  he  need, 
this  poet?  He  aimed  to  make  each  canvas  a  unit  of  colorful  design  by  making  each  little 
figure  in  the  foreground  frieze  a  functioning  part  of  his  embroidered  pattern.  When  he 
painted  a  violet  horse  out  of  the  Noah's  ark  of  Toyland  it  was  not  as  a  joke  nor  as  a  challenge, 
but  because  he  needed  it  exactly  thus  for  his  arabesque.  It  seems  as  if  Prendergast  must  have 
travelled  a  long  way  from  Julien's  atelier  in  Paris  where  it  is  said  he  drew  conscientiously 
in  the  life  class.  But  even  then,  in  his  vacation  sketches,  at  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  in 
Venice,  and  in  Rome,  he  laid  on  round  touches  of  color,  one  over  another,  allowing  the 
under  colors  to  show  through.  Thus  he  made  his  tones  flicker  and  his  tapestry,  not  a  flat 
textile,  but  a  world  of  glowing  space  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  the  merry  little  rhythms  which 
persist  so  fortunately  through  the  symphony  of  life.  Nor  was  he  always  a  gay  entertainer. 
In  at  least  one  organization,  the  "Autumn  Festival,"  the  colors  have  a  translucent  splendor 
like  stained  glass.  The  whites  for  the  dresses  of  his  shop  girls  on  vacation  are  pearly  enough 
for  angels,  and  the  straw  hats  of  his  clerks  might  be  halos  for  saints  in  paradise.  At  his  best 
he  invariably  conveys  a  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  ecstatic  joy.  There  was  something  primi- 
tive and  Gothic  about  him.  Living  always  with  his  brother  Charles,  a  wood  carver  and 
craftsman  of  genius,  their  simple  studio  was  a  place  of  consecration  to  beauty. 

(Plates  LXIV,  LXV,  LXVI.) 
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ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

Born  1862 
American 
This  capricious  and  adventurous  artist,  the  antithesis  of  the  cautious  Academician,  follows 
ever  the  inspiring  gleam  wheresoever  it  may  lead.  He  was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  of 
Welsh  parents,  and  received  there  his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  Dwight  Williams. 
Later  he  studied  in  art  schools  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  An  early  trip  to  Italy  confirmed 
the  romanticism  of  his  taste  and  for  a  while  he  painted  Italianate  pictures  of  glowing  color 
like  the  Venetians  and  of  fantastic  imagery  like  Piero  di  Cosimo,  of  all  artists  the  one  he  most 
nearly  resembles.  Later  he  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  ancient  Greece  and  sought  in  his 
paintings  for  impersonal  rhythms.  In  spite  of  his  wide  culture  and  responsiveness  to  many 
foreign  influences,  Davies  is  thoroughly  American  and  absolutely  original.  He  has  captured 
the  charm  of  American  landscape  and  in  his  early  period  his  poetic  pictures  of  children  at 
play  are  made  doubly  delightful  by  the  Hudson  River  or  Sierra  Nevada  backgrounds.  He 
saw  in  California's  redwood  groves  and  in  silhouettes  of  western  mountain  summits  decora- 
tive analogies  to  his  incandescent  figures,  his  Grecian  nymphs  of  the  brake,  his  Godlike 
youths  and  maidens  from  the  Corybantic  motifs  of  Greek  vases.  When  he  painted  Theo- 
critan  shepherds  and  their  goats  or  the  "White  Horses  of  Attica"  he  evoked  modern  moods 
of  wistful  reverie  about  antique  art.  Within  recent  years  Davies  has  become  an  obscure  al- 
chemist, his  mind  overburdened  with  ancient  lore  and  modern  theory.  Improvising  extrava- 
gant variations  on  the  themes  of  Cubism  and  the  human  figure,  he  has  cheerfully  defied  our 
confusion  and  invented  patterns  made  with  cubes  of  prismatic  color,  projections  of  light  as 
from  a  magic  lantern  over  the  surfaces  of  his  Nudes.  Although  his  later  aesthetic  experiments 
lack  the  humanity  and  winsome  charm  of  his  early  work,  yet  there  is  distinction  in  his 
touch,  whether  in  oil,  pastel,  water  color,  lithotint,  modelling  or  wood  carving.  Technically 
he  is  a  marvellous  draughtsman  and  a  sound  and  brilliant  craftsman  who  cares  enough  about 
material  to  make  his  effects  permanent.  But  his  chief  interest  for  us  is  the  intensity  of  his 
imaginative  and  inventive  mind.  Conscious  perhaps  of  his  restlessness  and  his  too  ready  re- 
sponse to  modern  movements  unrelated  to  his  genius,  he  cherishes  a  more  rational  desire  to 
achieve  a  sort  of  aesthetic  poise  like  that  which  Raphael  and  Poussin  sought  from  Greek 
sources.  In  "Tissue  Parnassian"  he  has  realized  this  aim  in  a  dream  of  a  balanced  physical 
and  mental  freshness.  But  "The  Unicorns"  remains  the  most  mystical  and  inevitable  sym- 
bol of  this  great  Celtic  poet-painter  and  his  persistent  ideal  of  "beauty  touched  with  strange- 
ness." (Plates  LXIX,  LXX,  LXXI,  LXXII.) 

EMMA  CIARDI 

Contemporary 
Italian 
Emma  Ciardi's  father  and  her  brother  are  able  painters,  but  the  family  comes  into  its  fame 
because  of  the  international  popularity  of  her  romantic  comedy.  She  has  devoted  her  talents 
for  depicting  the  figure  out  of  doors  and  for  transcribing  effects  of  rich  colors  silvered  in 
sunlight  to  decorative  evocations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Venetia.  Her  modernized 
and  personal  use  of  Guardi's  spirit  is  her  own  invention.  Derivative  in  the  subject  and  in 
the  mood  which  she  expresses  one  must  not  fail  to  give  her  credit  for  originality  in  adapting 
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an  impressionistic  technique  and  a  modern  sense  of  design  to  the  old  theme  of  powdered 
lords  and  ladies  at  their  ease  in  formal  terraces  and  gardens. 


JOAQUIN  SOROLLA  Y  BASTIDA 

Born  1863  —  Died  1923 
Spanish 

An  expert  painter  of  sunlight  who  in  19 10  was  the  hero  of  a  remarkable  exhibition  at  the 
Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York.  Many  thousands  of  Americans  were  wild  with  delight  at 
discovering  a  painter  of  world-wide  renown  who  saw  as  they  did.  And  such  jolly  subjects! 
Little  boys  swimming  under  water  or  a  boy  and  a  girl  sunning  themselves  on  the  hot  sands 
after  their  bath,  waves  curling  and  swirling  and  sails  flapping  and  shining.  The  joy  of  being 
alive  on  Valencian  beaches  was  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  ours  at  our  own  seashores, 
only  more  intense,  more  exultant.  Such  daring!  Big  canvases  so  sketchy  in  brushwork  and 
so  brilliant  in  color!  Sargent  was  beginning  to  paint  landscapes  with  the  same  freedom  and 
zest,  sweeping  in  the  big  illuminated  masses,  forcing  the  high  lights  to  a  terrific  pitch  of 
intensity,  splashing  the  blue  and  violet  shadows.  But  the  judicious  were  inchned  to  grieve 
over  all  the  furore.  They  said  that  Sorolla  was  not  a  selective  and  reflective  observer  and 
therefore  not  an  important  artist,  but  only  an  average  man  with  a  kodak  snapshotting  what- 
ever pleased  him,  making  a  picture  out  of  almost  any  incident  which  came  within  the  range 
of  his  roving  enraptured  glance.  The  technical  short  cut  of  Sorolla  seems  at  first  more 
effective  than  the  method  of  Monet,  but  the  values,  far  from  being  subtle  and  scientific,  are 
wrong  and  the  sensation  of  light  does  not  even  carry  with  it  the  illusions  of  air  and  space. 
Yet  who  would  not  like  to  share  the  painter's  delights  on  Valencian  beaches  or  his  siestas  in 
flowery  gardens  and  orange  groves?  His  sketch  of  Segovia  under  gray  skies  measures  his 
ability  to  paint  a  more  serious  subject  without  the  aid  of  his  patented  sunlight  and  its  great 
power  to  please.  As  a  mural  painter  he  is  still  only  a  good  illustrator  of  Spanish  scenes, 
costumes  and  customs,  as  well  as  a  luminist  of  incomparable  effectiveness. 

IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 

Born  1870 
Spanish 
A  SUPERLATIVELY  succcssful  painter  of  Spanish  subjects.  He  paints  lithe  toreadors  and  their 
tragic  old  horses,  wild  bleak  Castilian  landscapes  studded  with  walled  towns  and  bull  rings, 
monasteries  under  iron  skies  of  wind-driven  clouds,  shepherds  and  priests  at  roadside  crucifixes, 
religious  fanatics,  courtesans,  witches  and  crones.  As  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  he  makes 
sitters  of  every  nation  as  Spanish  as  Lolita  and  Pepita.  In  Paris,  London  and  New  York 
where  thrills  are  in  demand,  he  is  a  great  celebrity.  At  the  recent  show  in  New  York  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  the  pictures  so  densely  packed  was  the  throng.  One  had  to  elbow 
one's  way  to  a  spot  where  a  glimpse  was  obtainable  of  a  gleaming  bare  shoulder  and  arm, 
or  a  gorgeously  embroidered  shawl  or  a  theatrical  view  of  Segovia.  At  closer  range  the 
colors  are  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  and  the  textures  are  leathery,  but  the  brushwork  is  that 
of  an  amazing  virtuoso.  Zuloaga  is  the  latest  of  a  line  of  skilled  craftsmen,  men  who  worked 
in  metals.  His  father  was  a  sculptor  and  Ignacio  trained  his  hand  in  the  family  workshops. 
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Later  he  copied  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya  at  the  Prado  and  aspired  to  carry  on  their 
tradition.  On  the  heights  of  Montmartre  he  painted  Spanish  subjects  varied  with  portraits 
of  French  singers  and  dancers.  After  some  years  of  obscurity  he  made  a  sensation  at  the 
Salon.  The  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York  arranged  a  display  which  was  a  huge  success. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  overrated,  whether  or  not  his  fame  will  endure,  he  is  certainly  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  He  leads  his  public  with  a  gesture  of  authority  based  on  his  admiration 
for  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya.  But  his  art  is  a  composite  of  Goya's  diabolism  plus  his  own 
psychology,  Velasquez'  elegant  silhouettes  minus  all  atmospheric  envelopment,  and  Greco's 
interpretations  of  Spanish  character  and  landscape,  with  operatic  instead  of  mystic  fervor. 
The  "Girl  of  Montmartre"  measures  Zuloaga's  ability  to  interest  us  without  the  aid  of  the 
racial  flavor  and  local  color  which  make  him  so  undeniably  fascinating  and  formidable. 

(Plate  LXXX.) 

ROBERT  HENRI 

Born  1865 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  considerable  prestige  and  unquestioned  ability.  Pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  under  Anshutz  he  also  studied  at  Julien's  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
His  early  street  scenes  and  dark  decorative  portraits  although  influenced  by  Manet  were 
yet  distinguished  by  personal  qualities  which  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  stylist. 
He  became  a  popular  and  influential  teacher.  Facility  of  execution  gradually  made  his 
flowing  brushwork  superficial.  His  knack  of  capturing  a  facial  expression  and  summing  up 
a  type  has  been  demonstrated  by  innumerable  heads  of  Irish,  Spanish,  Indian  and  Chinese 
children  which  are  perhaps  unimportant  but  very  clever  and  pleasing. 


GEORGE  LUKS 

Born  1867 
American 

A  PAINTER  with  as  strong  yet  mellow  a  flavor  in  his  work  as  this  new  age  of  conventionalizing 
schools  and  movements  has  produced.  He  is  an  individualist  with  a  buoyant  belief  in  his 
own  genius  and  a  gusto  in  his  copious  enjoyments  of  his  chosen  subjects.  The  genius  is  un- 
mistakable, but  the  gusto  and  self-satisfaction  are  not  restrained  by  serious  discipline  and 
consequently  Luks  is  an  exasperating  technician  who  produces  two  slovenly  canvases  for 
every  one  that  is  in  any  way  worthy  of  his  prodigious  skill.  We  are  reminded  now  of  Hals, 
then  of  Goya  and  again  of  Courbet.  But  these  painters  of  the  past  who  also  wielded  their 
brushes  with  exhilarating  ease  and  racy  personal  expression  lacked  the  mischievous  irony 
which  is  the  very  autograph  of  Luks.  Although  descendant  of  Old  Masters  in  direct  line, 
yet  he  is  absolutely  himself.  In  his  superbly  plastic  "The  Dominican"  we  think  perhaps 
just  a  shade  too  much  of  his  aesthetic  forefathers.  This  monk  is  not  as  inseparable  from  our 
Century  as  many  of  Luks'  best  subjects.  The  artist  is  on  safer  ground  in  his  transcripts  of 
Houston  Street  Market  on  a  hot  day,  its  vibrant  colors,  almost  its  very  odors.  Of  Dutch 
stock,  Luks  was  born  in  a  coal  town  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  himself  worked  as  a  breaker 
boy.  In  recent  years  he  has  returned  to  this  section  to  portray  the  stark  desolation  of  mining 
towns  yielding  him  grim  humor,  dramatic  suggestion.  He  studied  first  at  the  Pennsylvania 
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Academy  and  later  at  Dusseldorf,  Paris  and  London.  Even  in  his  student  days  he  was  a 
dazzling  executant  when  in  the  right  mood.  One  is  tempted  to  call  him  a  swashbuckler  of 
the  brush,  for  there  is  a  swagger  in  his  technical  stride  and  a  boastfulness  in  his  stroke  which 
is  not  always  sure  to  construct  form  for  all  its  fine  gesture.  But  Luks  can  laugh  at  himself. 
The  portrait  of  Otis  Skinner  as  a  Bonapartist  is  not  only  a  striking  silhouette  but  a  satire 
on  all  histrionics.  For  little  children  he  has  genuine  affection  and  a  humorous  understanding. 
He  has  painted  waifs  and  witches,  adventurers  and  derelicts,  with  the  stylish  caricature  of  a 
Charles  Dickens,  the  same  smiling  artifice  and  imagination.  When  in  full  swing  he  can  paint 
as  well  as  Courbet,  surpassing  him  in  space  composition  and  his  rival  in  rich  impasto,  ponder- 
able form,  acceptance  of  life  for  its  own  sake,  and  bold  commentary  from  the  self-centred 
painter's  point  of  view.  (Plates  LXXVI,  LXXVII,  LXXVIII,  LXXIX,  LXXX.) 


JEROME  MYERS 

Born  1867 
American 

An  artist  of  unique  sensibility  whose  kindly  passion  for  humanity  is  apt  to  make  more  of  an 
impression  than  his  beautiful  drawing  and  his  rare  and  isolated  genius  for  tone  which  links 
him  with  such  artists  as  Monticelli  and  Matthys  Maris.  Although  born  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  he  is  inextricably  associated  with  New  York,  where  he  went  to  study  art  and  has 
remained  ever  since,  seeking  his  subjects  on  the  East  Side  and  other  ragged  fringes  of  the  city, 
in  congested  districts  where  he  finds  not  melodrama  or  sordid  sociological  data  but  romance 
and  poetry  in  the  lives  of  the  foreign-born  people.  He  has  spent  half  of  his  life  collecting  notes 
and  innumerable  drawings,  with  a  particular  interest  in  the  children  of  the  crowded  streets 
and  recreation  piers,  and  now  he  is  building  upon  assimilated  facts  a  rich  poetic  fantasy  and  a 
mellow  personal  philosophy.  Although  he  idealizes,  yet  he  never  falsifies  his  theme.  The 
tenement  children  have  a  hard  time,  no  doubt,  but  when  they  play  they  go  at  it  with  in- 
fectious glee.  Myers  loves  to  see  and  to  draw  their  little  legs  and  backs  expressing  exuberant 
reactions  to  whatever  is  going  on.  He  enjoys  his  self-imposed  mission  of  representing  the  East 
Side  people  resting  after  labor,  delighting  in  their  communities  of  race  and  creed,  their  inti- 
macies of  family  life,  their  novelties  of  entertainment.  His  observations  are  philosophical  and 
pass  logically  into  day  dreams.  Within  recent  years  a  new  vision  of  his  familiar  world  trans- 
figured by  his  reverie  transports  us  into  a  fairyland  of  jewelled  ruby  and  emerald  lights.  He 
paints  by  choice  religious  processions  and  the  festive  nights  when  there  are  band  concerts  or 
carnivals  of  "kids"  in  costume.  In  such  a  masterpiece  as  "Night  —  Seward's  Park"  the 
phosphorescent,  silvered  blues,  greens  and  violets  are  worthy  of  Greco,  while  the  golden 
brown  sensuousness  of  other  arbitrary  tonalities,  and  something  too  about  the  impassioned 
observation  of  the  Old  Testament  Ghetto  types,  suggest  that  Rembrandt  would  have  recog- 
nized a  good  disciple.  (Plates  LXXIII,  LXXIV,  LXXV.) 

BRYSON  BURROUGHS 

Born  1869 
American 

The  cultured  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Art 
Students'  League  and  in  Paris  he  studied  with  Luc  Olivier  Merson.   He  was  strongly  influ- 
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enced  by  Italian  painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  has  painted 
with  single-minded  devotion  to  their  ideals.  Often  he  frankly  acknowledges  his  debt  to  a 
master  by  incorporating  some  loved  fragment  on  his  own  canvas.  His  literary  imagination 
is  always  enlivened  with  humor  and  there  is  an  individuality  and  capricious  charm  in  his 
compositions.  The  gamut  of  cold  pale  colors  in  which  he  confines  himself  seems  better  adapted 
to  mural  than  to  easel  paintings.  Burroughs  is  a  broad-minded  critic  of  rare  wisdom  whose 
future  commentary  on  art  we  await  with  impatience. 


MAURICE  FROMKES 

Born  1872 
American 

A  FORCEFUL  painter  of  decorative  portraits  and  landscapes,  sumptuous  in  arabesque  and 
brilliant  in  craftsmanship  yet  somewhat  shallow  in  significance.  He  owes  much  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Henry  Golden  Dearth's  later  manner,  and  rivals  Dearth  in  elegant  silhouettes, 
ivory  flesh  tones,  enamelled  surfaces,  lacquered  blacks  and  daring  contrasts  of  dark  against 
light  and  of  light  against  dark.  With  Fromkes  the  rather  sombre  sensuousness  reminds  us  of 
popular  Orientalism,  of  modern  Russian  music.  In  Spain  he  found  a  romantic  background  of 
bleak  hills  and  brilliant  windy  skies  against  which  he  posed  picturesque  natives.  Unques- 
tionably he  stirs  the  emotions  and  stimulates  one's  tactile  sense 


JOHN  SLOAN 

Born  1871 
American 

An  etcher  and  painter  to  whom  historians  of  the  New  York  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  will  always  turn  for  direct  contemporary  satire  as  the  historians  of  the  Paris 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Second  Empire  still  depend  upon  Daumier,  Guys  and  Gavarni. 
Sloan  is  also  related  to  the  British  social  satirists  Hogarth,  Rowlandson  and  Leech.  It  was 
not  with  any  desire  to  teach  or  to  preach  or  to  prepare  illustrative  documents  for  the  history 
of  manners  that  the  American  started  upon  his  career  of  intensive  observation.  After  at- 
tending night  classes  in  anatomy  and  drawing  under  Thomas  P.  Anshutz  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  he  sought  for  a  more  direct  contact  with  life  as  reporter 
and  cartoonist  for  the  Press.  Settled  in  New  York  Sloan  became  passionately  absorbed  in  the 
spectacle  of  life  and  intensely  concerned  about  the  curiously  different  ways  people  live  in 
different  sections  of  the  same  great  city.  Compare  such  an  etching  as  the  one  entitled  "Fifth 
Avenue  Critics"  with,  for  instance,  "The  Woman's  Page,"  and  its  glimpseof  the  tenements,  and 
recognize  the  sympathetic  and  understanding  observer  of  class  consciousness,  crowd  psy- 
chology and  the  bitter  ironies  of  life.  We  ramble  with  him  by  day  and  night  —  to  Tammany 
Hall  —  to  McSorley's  famous  saloon  —  to  "arty"  restaurants  —  to  the  six  o'clock  rush  under 
the  Sixth  Avenue's  L  at  lamp-lighting  time.  He  points  out  not  only  the  crowd  but  the  lonely 
individual  caught  in  the  maelstrom  —  the  tired  old  clown,  who  must  be  funny,  "making  up" 
his  haggard  face  by  candle-light  in  some  dusty  dressingroom,  the  wistful  "window-shopper," 
the  women  boarders  drying  their  hair  on  the  roofs,  or  gossiping  at  their  spring  planting  in  the 
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pathetic  back  yards  of  Greenwich  Village.  It  is  all  Illustration,  but  if  it  is  story-telling  the 
story  at  least  is  bound  up  in  the  method  of  its  narration  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  text  to 
supplement  the  colors  and  lines.  And  the  art  is  so  rooted  in  life  that  the  method  of  expression 
grows  inevitably  out  of  the  incidents  depicted.  Sloan,  during  that  earlier  New  York  period, 
was  a  splendid  painter  and  space  composer.  He  could  take  the  ugly  facts  of  a  scene  like  the 
deck  of  a  ferry  boat  on  a  rainy  day  and  make  his  use  of  gray  not  only  dramatic  but  infinitely 
subtle  in  its  scale  of  "values."  His  recent  studies  of  Indians  and  his  desert  landscapes  in  New 
Mexico  leave  us  cold.  The  colors  have  become  harsh  and  crude.  Evidently  Sloan  can  only 
paint  well  when  he  is  painting  what  he  understands  from  close  personal  association.  In  the 
Far  West  he  seems  to  be  an  exiled  correspondent  out  of  his  element. 

(Plates  LXXXI,  LXXXII.) 

WILLIAM  J.  GLACKENS 

Born  1870 
American 

This  outstanding  American  disciple  of  Renoir  was  born  at  Philadelphia  and  studied  art  there 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  He  has  been  more  interested  in  vivacity  of  line,  light  and 
color  than  in  problems  of  solid  form.  His  early  drawings  were  elusive  and  primarily  impres- 
sionistic. For  a  while  he  painted  under  the  influence  of  Manet,  but  gradually  the  influence  of 
Renoir  became  paramount.  He  has  assimilated  and  made  his  own  the  method  of  painting  in 
fluid  glazes  of  gorgeous  color,  lobster  red,  violet  and  intense  green  predominating,  and  has 
developed  besides  a  highly  individual  and  spontaneous  personal  expression  characterized 
by  witty  observation  and  drawing  of  the  nervous  animation  of  crowds  in  the  sunlight,  the 
crowds  we  know  in  public  parks  and  at  bathing  beaches.  Glackens  is  a  born  painter  and  his 
touch  has  considerable  witchery.  Recent  pictures  of  his  little  daughter  with  her  pets  and  toys 
are  in  his  best  and  least  derivative  decorative  vein.  (Plate  LXXXVI.) 


PIERRE  BONNARD 

Born  1867 
French 

A  WHIMSICAL  artist  of  unmistakable  genius  for  color  whose  work  marks  the  transition  between 
two  schools  of  painting,  between  the  Impressionist  and  the  Expressionist.  He  continues  the 
efforts  of  Manet  and  Degas  to  make  us  see  the  decorative  possibilities  of  our  contemporane- 
ous world,  and  of  Monet  and  Renoir  to  open  our  senses  to  the  ever-changing  effects  of  light 
and  air.  But  he  carries  his  observations  of  the  evanescent,  especially  of  the  movements  and 
comminglements  of  color  in  light  and  shadow,  to  undreamed-of  subtleties.  His  manner  is 
more  like  that  of  the  sensuous  Renoir  than  of  the  structural  Cezanne.  And  yet  of  course  he 
is  allied  also  with  Cezanne,  and  Chardin,  in  that  he  substitutes  for  the  merely  visual  sensation 
a  new  kind  of  impressionism  of  the  total  sensation,  including  the  conception  of  the  mind  which, 
in  his  case,  was  that  of  the  Intimist  whereas  Cezanne's  was  that  of  the  classic  decorator.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  color  of  Bonnard  in  many  passages  of  Still  Life  should  take  on  the 
"  muffied  radiance  "  we  love  so  much  in  Chardin.  Bonnard,  like  our  own  Prendergast,  "  broiders 
the  world  upon  a  loom  —  broiders  with  dreams  his  tapestry."  And  it  is  not  conventionalized 
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ornament  and  craftsmanship,  but  the  most  genuinely  naive  interpretation  of  the  world.  In 
his  abandonment  to  his  own  emotions,  his  capricious  joy  at  seeing  life  for  himself  with 
a  new  vision,  he  is  an  instinctive,  never  a  theoretical  and  sophisticated  Expressionist  like 
Matisse.  Nature  is  never  too  sacred  for  Bonnard  to  rearrange,  but  ever  a  source-book  for  this 
playboy  of  pictorial  design.  Eli  Faure  calls  him  the  central  sensibility  of  the  European  reac- 
tion against  academic  tradition  in  favor  of  the  more  precipitated  rhythms  which  came  to  the 
western  world  from  the  Orient,  affecting  especially  such  artists  as  Redon.  As  with  Redon,  so 
with  Bonnard,  the  color  is  often  Persian  in  its  clarity  and  its  dissonances.  It  is  tempting  to 
see  in  Bonnard  an  affinity  to  Debussy.  These  two  masters  of  nuance  are  corresponding  links 
between  the  old  and  the  new  in  music  and  painting.  Neither  of  them  laid  firm  foundations  for 
the  future,  but  both  helped  to  break  down  barriers  of  resistance  to  freedom  of  invention.  In 
that  sense  they  opened  gates  leading  to  charming  avenues  of  aesthetic  adventure.  The  child- 
like mind  of  Bonnard  frolics  on  dusty  boulevards  and  in  blossoming  orchards  with  little  chil- 
dren and  gay  colors,  with  luscious  vermilions  and  violets,  with  silver  greens,  burnt  oranges  and 
blacks,  in  the  eternal  springtime  of  a  piquant  fancy.  He  takes  on  his  subtlety  of  touch  without 
deliberation,  seeming  to  invent  a  new  art  of  melted  color  which  transfigures  particular  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  gay  frivolity  he  stops  enraptured  by  a  moment's  glory  of 
firelight  or  sunset,  of  golden  mist  or  sunburst  between  showers.  It  is  his  destiny  to  perpetu- 
ate those  accidents  of  shadowed  light  over  moving  and  reflecting  surfaces  which,  in  life,  leave 
glimpses  of  Fairyland  where  the  commonplace  had  been  before. 

(Plates  LXVII,  LXVIII.) 

ALBERT  ANDRE 

Born  1870 
French 

A  SINCERE  and  excellent  painter.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  but  studied  art  in  Paris.  Although  he 
came  under  the  special  influence  of  Renoir,  lived  with  him  at  Cagnes  and  wrote  a  reverential, 
self-effacing  little  book  recording  the  master's  ideas  and  reminiscences,  yet  he  has  been  guided 
as  much  or  more  by  Chardin,  Corot  and  Manet.  Andre's  paintings  of  luminous  landscapes, 
interiors  and  still  life  are  marked  by  the  authority  of  crisp  brushwork  and  a  harmony  of  beau- 
tiful blonde  colors.  His  canvases  are  joyous  and  refreshing.  There  is  abundant  skill  and 
charm  in  his  technique  and  there  is  individuality  too  in  his  square,  padded  touch,  firm  yet 
sensitive.  At  this  period  the  most  gifted  French  painters  seem  to  be  determined  to  invent, 
but  too  often  they  have  merely  catered  to  the  craving  of  amusement  seekers  for  novelties  in 
art.  And  the  lesser  men  have  followed  profitable  formulas.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  there 
has  been  little  recognition  of  Andre's  admirable  independence,  of  his  steadfast  course  amid 
cross-currents,  of  his  sound  and  direct  transcripts  from  the  streets  of  Montmartre  and  Mar- 
seilles, the  red-roofed  towns  and  the  olive  trees  of  Provence,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  seasons, 
in  a  style  exactly  corresponding  to  his  wholesome  personal  conceptions?  His  "lay-in"  curi- 
ously suggests  the  vivid  color  and  the  emotional  stenography  of  Matisse,  but  Andre  does  not 
stop  at  this  stage  of  sensation.  He  refines  upon  his  sketchy  beginnings,  losing  some  power  and 
much  prestige  in  so  doing,  but  being  therein  true  to  himself  and  to  his  great  tradition.  His 
palette  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  his  tones  clear  for  all  their  enrichments  of  paint  quality. 
In  spite  of  sensuous  color  and  texture,  without  any  recourse  to  extravagant  simplification, 
Andre  maintains  a  fine  simplicity.   He  is  a  painter  whose  work  has  a  reticent  distinction. 
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Although  he  lacks  the  piquant  originality  and  the  lively  imagination  of  his  friend  Bonnard, 
it  is  possible  that  future  generations  will  regard  him  as  of  equal  importance.  The  Still  Life 
of  "Melon  and  Grapes"  reveals  the  style  of  Andre  at  its  best. 

(Plates  XCVI,  XCVII,  XCVIII.) 

REYNOLDS  BEAL 

Born  1867 
American 

This  interesting  man  is  talented  as  a  designer  of  ships  and  gardens.  Painting  landscapes  and 
seascapes  in  oil  and  water  color  is  not  for  him  a  consecration  as  it  is  for  his  brother  Gifford 
Beal,  but  a  delightful  sport  —  an  exhilarating  exercise  in  technical  resources.  Consequently 
he  loves  subjects  which  he  can  treat  with  freshness  and  vivacity  and  which  make  no  demands 
on  his  more  profound  emotions.  He  is  interested  in  Japanese  pictorial  conventions  and  adapts 
these  to  America.  Ever  since  he  studied  with  Chase  and  then  took  to  sketching  as  a  safety 
valve  for  his  scattered  creative  energies,  he  has  been  an  ardent  student  and  astute  critic  of 
the  methods  of  great  masters  but  too  modest  about  his  own  powers  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  debonair  Impressionism.  He  paints  sailing  ships  and  waves  with 
ease  and  charm  because  he  knows  this  theme  as  an  expert  nautical  observer  and  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  be  true  in  his  drawing,  and  to  make  his  observation  of  movements  in 
line,  and  of  colors  in  light,  conform  to  a  simple  decorative  intention.  (Plate  CXI.) 


ALLEN  TUCKER 

Born  1866 
American 

A  LANDSCAPE  painter  of  the  most  admirable  integrity  and  courage.  Allen  Tucker  paints 
sensations  of  light  and  of  weather  which  are  as  true  as  those  by  any  realist,  but  that  is  only 
one  quality  they  have  and  perhaps  their  least  important  merit.  His  pictures  are  also  works 
of  art  in  the  sense  that  they  express  the  artist's  own  intense  emotions  and,  with  sober  second 
thought,  his  ability  to  impose  upon  Nature  an  order,  a  selection  and  rearrangement  of  decora- 
tive units  into  a  distinguished  pattern.  His  landscapes  are  vibrant,  not  only  with  accurate 
light,  but  with  the  dynamic  force  of  passionate  personal  expression.  The  swirl  and  direct 
attack  of  his  brush  remind  us  sometimes  of  Van  Gogh.  Sometimes  we  are  too  conscious  of 
the  rough  texture,  the  exposed  technique.  But  the  resonance  of  the  color  harmonies  vitalizes 
the  canvas  and  one  must  respect  these  emanations  from  the  abundant  life  of  an  artist  sharply 
aware  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  Nature.  There  is  an  acute  sense  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky, 
of  the  upturned  soil,  the  sap  in  the  trees,  the  hot  sun  and  the  rain.  And  it  is  also  the  mind 
of  the  artist  which  commands  our  respect  and  disarms  all  possible  criticism  of  a  heavy-handed 
execution.  The  design  of  a  Tucker  is  always  an  object  lesson  in  the  coordination  of  accented 
shapes,  lines  and  colors.  The  portraits  and  figures  are  conceived  in  the  same  way  and  they 
are  painted  with  less  pigment  and  more  pains,  but  on  the  other  hand  with  less  joy  and  in- 
spiration. It  is  significant  that  Tucker  was  a  pupil  of  Twachtman,  that  he  studied  archi- 
tecture at  Columbia,  that  he  has  written  some  sensitive  lyrics  about  his  experiences  in  the 
Great  War,  that  his  paintings  are  always  plastic  and  never  literary,  and  his  landscapes  emo- 
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tional  but  never  sentimental  and  commonplace,  never  the  outlook  merely  of  the  average 
man.  (Plates  LXXXIV,  LXXXV.) 

VAN  BEARING  PERRINE 

BORNT    1869 

American 
A  MYSTICAL  poet-painter  whose  reach  far  exceeds  his  grasp.  He  experiments  with  color- 
music  and  worships  light.  With  single-minded  consecration  Perrine  strives  to  express  his 
one  deeply  cherished  concept  and  in  his  paintings  we  detect  a  note  of  "wild  surmise."  He 
bows  down  before  the  sun  when  there  is  a  path  of  radiance  over  still  waters,  a  radiance  so 
overwhelming  that  forms  once  revealed  are  caught  up  and  concealed  in  mystery.  Perrine 
has  discovered  that  on  the  edge  of  this  area  of  consuming  light  as  on  the  edge  of  enshrouding 
dark  there  is  a  border  land  of  suggestive  illusion  for  the  artist.  He  came  from  Kansas  where 
he  had  taught  himself  the  rudiments  of  art.  Nature  has  been  his  only  teacher.  Technically 
he  is  content  to  be  an  experimental  searcher  rather  than  a  conventional  master  after  old 
fashions.  But  he  is  not  expert  enough  as  a  painter  to  do  justice  to  the  great  emotions  which 
surge  within  him.  At  the  Palisades  he  painted  dark  canvases  with  gaunt  shapes  and  sinister 
shadowy  figures  faintly  visible  on  the  edge  of  night.  After  his  conversion  to  light  and  color 
he  looked  down  on  the  Hudson  River  with  new  eyes.  His  surfaces  became  heavily  pigmented, 
unrefined,  yet  vitalized  and  empowered  to  at  least  partially  communicate  his  exhilaration. 
Perrine  is  elemental,  enamoured  of  his  own  wonder,  and  unashamed  of  the  sentiment  of 
youth.  Light  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  energy  in  his  pictures  of  little  children  skipping  and 
racing  as  if  enraptured  by  they  know  not  what,  while  the  wind  blows  and  the  spring  blossoms 
shed  their  bright  petals,  or  the  withered  gold  leaves  fall,  and  the  cycle  of  life  goes  on. 

(Plate  LXIII.) 

HENRY  G.  KELLER 

Born  1870 
American 

An  instructor  in  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  who  has  won  success  as  a  painter  in  oil  and 
water  color.  He  first  attracted  attention  when  he  sent  to  exhibitions  some  vivid,  virile 
landscapes,  dramatic  in  light  and  powerfully  realistic.  A  corner  of  a  horse  corral  in  a  blaze  of 
sun  under  a  shadowy  mountain  range  would  evoke  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  a  vast  area 
of  our  Western  States.  Then  Keller  went  to  Spain  and  brought  back  paintings  of  bull  fights, 
and  scenes  in  Andalusia,  with  donkeys  and  peasants  silhouetted  against  luminous  skies  and 
rhythmically  moving  in  handsome  designs.  "Spanish  Fruit"  is  saved  from  the  poster's  over- 
emphatic  pattern  of  crude,  contrasted  colors  by  its  plastic  command  of  form. 

(Plate  CXLI.) 

AUGUSTUS  VINCENT  TACK 

Born  1870 
American 

At  last  a  great  American  mural  decorator,  great  in  visionary  conception  and  in  daring 
technical  invention.  His  culture  and  his  intellect  and  his  rare  wisdom  in  selecting  for  him- 
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grounds  have  grown  out  of  the  subjects  from  an  inner  compulsion  without  too  much  memory 
of  Dore,  Millet  and  Daumier.  That  is  true  of  his  "Nomads"  passing  over  a  hill  beside  a 
"Covered  Wagon"  into  a  sunset  of  mingled  threat  and  promise.  As  usual  we  think  of  Dau- 
mier —  of  his  famous  "Fugitives."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Higgins'  conceptions 
and  his  methods  are  intensely  personal.  One  does  not  look  for  mellow  halftones  or  passages 
of  sensuous  richness  in  the  work  of  so  grim  a  poet  of  despair.  One  expects  harshness  and  a 
mood  embittered  rather  than  cheered  by  beauty.  His  etchings  contain  all  that  is  best  in  his 
art  of  gaunt  forms,  sinister  shadows  and  fierce  lights.  But  the  heavy  colors  of  his  oil  paint- 
ings, devoid  of  "quality"  as  they  are,  express  the  smouldering  passion  of  the  man  and  his 
haunting  Celtic  melancholy.  (Plate  LXXXII.) 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY 

Born  1877 
American 

A  SERIOUS  and  versatile  painter  who  studied  art  alone  in  the  galleries  of  Europe  and  who  has 
struggled  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  specialization  imposed  upon  him  by  his  success  while 
still  a  young  man  with  realistic  pictures  of  the  Coast  of  Maine  and  of  the  Coast  of  Cornwall. 
He  saw  the  improbability  of  surpassing  the  seascapes  of  his  youth  or  of  adding  anything  to 
his  reputation  as  "  the  best  marine  painter  since  Winslow  Homer."  Rather  than  settle  prosper- 
ously in  a  groove  he  became  again  a  traveller  and  a  student,  seldom  exhibiting  the  results  of 
his  experiments  with  figure  drawings,  decorative  landscapes  in  "the  grand  manner,"  etchings 
and  even  sculpture.  The  world  knew  only  that  he  was  wandering  in  picturesque  places  as 
evidenced  by  his  brilliant  water  colors  of  the  West  Indies  —  the  Far  East  —  Spain  and  the 
South  of  France.  His  habit  of  accurate  observation,  acquired  from  special  study  of  waves  and 
rocks,  proved  a  handicap  to  him  in  attempting  allegorical  motifs.  He  decided  finally  that 
what  he  needed  was  neither  elaboration  nor  particularity,  but  a  simplicity  of  vision  and  an 
insistence  upon  volume.  Dougherty  is  still  going  through  a  period  of  what  he  calls  a  re- 
education, with  wanderings  abroad  and  thoughtful  assimilations  and  alternate  courses  in  the 
Old  Masters  and  the  ultra-moderns.  These  new  movements  are  studied  because  of  the  in- 
tensity often  achieved  by  a  new  vision  and  the  proud  humility  of  the  best  new  systems  of 
simplification.  Although  handicapped  in  the  past  for  important  creative  achievement  by  lack 
of  originality  and  of  sustained  conviction  he  may  soon  forge  to  the  front,  where  he  belongs  by 
reason  of  a  fine  equipment  of  mind  and  hand.  (Plate  XCV.) 

HAYLEY  LEVER 

Born  1876 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  harbors  and  marines  who  specializes  upon  the  theme  of  little  boats  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  wind-stirred  waves.  He  is  a  clever  Impressionist  and  a  vigorous  painter  who 
employs  a  technique  admirably  adapted  to  his  favorite  subject.  He  draws  well  and  places 
dark  accents  with  a  fine  sense  of  pattern.  His  color  is  rich  and  vital.  Born  in  South  Australia 
he  studied  in  Paris  and  London  and  became  a  prominent  exhibitor  in  British  exhibitions.  At 
St.  Ives  on  the  Coast  of  Cornwall  he  observed  that  picturesque  place  in  the  fogs  of  early  morn- 
ing, the  high  lights  of  noon  and  the  shadows  of  evening  —  building  stately  compositions  and 
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at  the  same  time  animated  effects  of  linear  movement  witli  old  stone  houses,  steep  and 
sinuous  streets,  populous  wharves,  sprightly  sailboats  and  restless  waters.  His  success  in 
American  exhibitions  led  to  his  adoption  of  America  as  his  home  and  now  he  paints  in  oil  and 
water  color  New  England  harbors  with  the  same  zest  for  design.  We  no  longer  feel  however 
the  romanticism  of  his  Cornwall  period.  (Plate  CXL.) 

ALFRED  H.  MAURER 

Born  1868 
American 

A  PAINTER  who  deserves  to  live  in  legend.  He  had  been  a  competent  pupil  of  Ward  at  the 
National  Academy  schools  and  had  exhibited  polite,  illustrative,  mildly  decorative  pictures 
for  which  he  had  won  prizes.  He  was  a  successful  painter.  Then  he  went  to  Paris  and  met 
Matisse.  From  that  time  on  Maurer  elongated  his  faces  and  warped  his  figures  and  painted 
life  unbelievably  different  from  the  way  he  had  been  taught  to  see  it.  He  felt  life  intensely 
and  his  heart  went  out  especially  to  old  women  and  young  girls  with  startling  eyes.  The 
richness  of  the  color  is  of  a  glowing  kind,  an  effect  almost  like  that  of  Byzantine  Icons  or 
Mexican  Santos.  The  war  brought  Maurer  back  to  New  York  and  obscurity  engulfed  him. 
His  tragic  unsalability  and  dire  need  did  not  even  tempt  him  to  go  back  to  his  medal-winning 
days  and  ways.  He  had  counted  the  cost  of  his  new  allegiance.  Then  his  friend  Arthur  Dove 
took  Sherwood  Anderson  to  see  him  and  the  novelist  purchased  a  picture  and  wrote  a  veritable 
prose-poem  about  the  paradoxical  pleasure  of  Maurer's  bitter  genius.  This  bit  of  fine  writing 
interested  the  book  dealer  E.  Weyhe.  He  had  an  inspiration.  He  purchased  over  two  hundred 
of  Maurer's  despised  canvases  and  panels  —  decided  on  an  exhibition  and  sold  twenty  before 
the  exhibition  was  even  announced.  Then  came  further  support  from  connoisseurs  like  Quinn 
and  Barnes;  and  from  Stieglitz  with  whom  he  had  exhibited  his  first  experiments  in  expres- 
sionism back  in  19 10.  Maurer's  water  colors  of  flowers  are  radiant  and  jubilant  with  light, 
exquisite  and  opulent  with  Oriental  color.  His  richly  painted  landscapes  in  oil  have  often  the 
same  intensity  and  the  same  sympathy  with  thwarted  or  twisted  life  which  we  see  in  his 
Heads.  "Old  Tree"  is  a  poignant  thing.  The  gnarled  trunk  recalls  many  a  withered  weary 
body  we  have  known.  (Plate  C.) 

JOHN  MARIN 

Born  1870 
American 

An  epigrammatic  poet-painter  who  flashes  images  of  swift  suggestion  with  an  inspirational 
"wash"  of  water  colors  on  white  paper.  He  sings  of  vibrant  skies  and  moving  earth-forms  and 
luminous,  veiled  or  sharply  defined  distances.  The  color  accents  are  intuitive.  What  seems 
to  be  accident  or  casual  caprice  proves  on  close  study  to  be  constructive  intention.  As  Paul 
Rosenfeld  has  expressed  it,  Marin  "has  implicit  confidence  in  his  senses,"  and  in  his  own 
swiftness  of  decision  and  execution.  The  medium  of  which  he  is  a  supreme  master  precludes 
hesitations.  And  yet  this  Marin  who  speaks  emotionally  or  not  at  all,  whose  works  are  "im- 
mediate realizations,"  is  more  than  an  improvising  wizard.  With  his  amazing  intuition  he 
hints  at  strange  truths  freshly  apprehended.  "He  puts  down  a  world  out  of  focus  as  it  seems 
in  a  suddenly  levelled  glance  into  distance  —  the  centre  of  vision  alone  clear  —  the  rest. 
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blotches  and  indefinite  masses  of  color.  The  world  is  there,  as  it  is  before  the  reason  steps  in 
and  adjusts  it  with  old  experience."  He  gives  us  moreover  the  quickened  sense  of  our  intense 
modern  life  in  the  midst  of  encircling  and  bewildering  elements.  He  is  a  modernist  in  his 
emotional  tempo  even  more  truly  than  in  his  technique  which  is  akin  to  the  consummate 
calligraphy  of  the  greater  Chinese  designers.  Sooner  or  later  one  cannot  evade  the  thought 
"Is  this  Marin  one  of  the  far-sought,  important  men?"  Whenever  he  misses  his  aim  his 
effects  seem  slight  or  incoherent.  He  is  not  afraid  to  fail  since  he  is  frankly  experimenting  on 
the  frontiers  of  visual  consciousness.  When  he  succeeds  he  is  an  impressive  master  of  space 
and  light,  and  of  the  dynamics  of  color.  Watery  sunshine  seeps  through  silver-edged  clouds 
with  a  magical  spread  of  radiance.  Far-away  islands  make  a  clear  call  to  our  romancing 
imagination  from  the  blur  of  the  near  and  from  the  world  that  cannot  hold  us.  There  are 
whimsical  notions  perhaps  about  the  agitation  of  objects  as  we  look  beyond  them  or  rush  by 
them  in  our  headlong  way.  Webs  that  are  almost  diaphanous  alternate  with  "electric  mo- 
ments of  vision."  Downtown  New  York  is  sensed  as  a  world  rocking  with  the  throb  of  energy. 
Whether  or  not  we  like  this  staccato  expressionism  we  must  concede  that  it  grows  out  of  our 
age.  French  descent  —  Yankee  birth  and  independence  —  training  as  an  architect  —  the 
influence  of  Whistler  —  then  of  the  Chinese  —  then  of  Cezanne  and  Stieglitz  —  that  is  the 
story.  "Gray  Sea"  is  as  weighty  and  as  powerful  as  a  Homer  —  as  rare  in  its  reserve  of  tone 
as  a  Whistler  —  and  more  intense,  more  shaggy  and  elemental  than  either.  The  method  how- 
ever is  so  brusque  that  we  are  kept  at  a  distance.  Marin  is  one  of  the  most  provoking,  chal- 
lenging innovators  since  Cezanne.  (Plates  CXXI,  CXXII.) 

KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

Born  1876 
American 

An  earnest,  intellectual  artist  who  began  as  a  romantic  poet  under  the  influence  of  Albert  P. 
Ryder,  but  who  has  developed  into  an  influential  teacher  of  the  gospel  of  painting  according 
to  Renoir.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mowbray,  Cox  and  Chase.  None  of  these  teachers,  nor  the 
successive  influences  of  Ryder  and  Renoir,  have  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  expression 
of  his  own  very  personal  emotion.  His  early  romanticism  resulted  in  many  lyrical  little 
canvases  where  forms  of  cliffs  and  mountains,  of  antique  or  Biblical  or  primitive  men  and 
women,  emerged  out  of  an  all  too  clouded  opalescence,  an  effect  as  of  fire  smouldering  under 
ashes.  Even  though  they  were  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought "  there  was  a  haunt- 
ing reality  in  those  evocations,  something  robust  and  of  this  earth  detained  delightfully  in  a 
land  of  dreams.  The  robust  something  emerged  at  last  out  of  a  milky  "  light  that  never  was  " 
and  the  artist  began  to  sacrifice  lyrical  illusion  and  surface  enchantment  to  ponderable 
plastic  volume.  He  calls  attention  now  to  the  formal  organization  of  the  parts  of  his  pictures 
into  impressive  designs  and  is  less  inclined  to  suffuse  his  flesh  colors  with  dusky  shadows 
and  muddy  tones.  There  is  always  evidence  in  Miller's  paintings  and  in  his  talks  to  his 
pupils  at  the  Art  Students'  League  of  a  fine  intelligence  and  an  emotional  fervor  not  quite 
free  for  self-expression.  The  visionary  Portrait  of  Ryder  and  the  painting  entitled  "Ap- 
parition" represent  spiritual  qualities  of  this  artist  which  the  world  will  value  more  and 
more.  In  his  recent  compositions  he  has  alternated  between  massive,  well-modelled  nudes, 
tawny  landscapes  of  wastelands  with  rhythmical  designs,  and  "ideal  heads"  of  the  girls  and 
women  of  our  period,  shoppers,  card  players  and  loungers,  seen  with  that  simplifying  and 
stylistic  intention  characteristic  of  the  theoretical  modernist.  (Plates  CI,  CII,  CIII.) 
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MAURICE  STERNE 

Born  1878 
American 
If  the  best  work  of  Maurice  Sterne  during  the  last  three  years  is  characteristic  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  him  in  the  future,  and  if  his  recent  development  from  an  experimental 
and  eclectic  craftsman  into  a  painter  and  sculptor  of  inspired  individuality  is  any  indication 
of  a  continued  capacity  for  growth,  then  indeed  we  have  a  great  artist  in  our  midst,  an 
artist  who  will  hold  his  own  with  the  giants  of  the  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy.  He  has  always 
been  versatile  and  skilful,  but  in  spite  of  his  distinguished  work  in  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture,  we  have  hitherto  missed  the  note  of  authority  and  authentic  genius.  Now  he 
gives  the  world  a  group  of  noble  canvases  which  seem  to  me  even  finer  than  the  sculpture 
which  astounded  the  critics  by  its  power  at  the  recent  exhibition  in  New  York.  "  Afternoon  "  is 
glamorous  and  haunting  in  its  sense  of  ancient  mountains  and  ancient  civilizations,  and 
melancholy  with  the  mood  of  the  shadowed  dreamer  on  the  balcony  sculptured  against  the 
glowing  light  on  the  Piazza.  "The  Reapers"  is  hypnotic  in  its  rhythm  of  opposed  movement  — 
its  sweeping  curves  and  mellow  lights.  In  such  pictures  we  find  a  passionate  temperamental 
synthesis  of  the  finest  qualities  of  East  and  West,  Archaic  and  Modern  Art.  The  painter 
has  rendered  to  time  and  place  the  things  which  pertain  to  them  of  local  interest  and  emo- 
tional appeal,  but  we  are  in  the  Sabine  Hills  with  an  artist  who  has  travelled  over  many  seas, 
experienced  and  absorbed  the  spell  of  Egypt,  seen  sacred  dances  in  tropical  jungles  of  the 
Island  of  Bali,  and  returned  to  this  quiet  studio,  opening  out  upon  the  pastoral  life  of  Anticoli, 
with  a  mind  well  stored,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  classic  and  universal  beauty  to  be 
wrought  out  of  simplified  form  and  color.  Sterne  has  built  his  Form  viassively  with  Color  in  an 
architecture  of  Space.  He  was  born  at  Libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  emigrated  to  New  York's 
East  Side  with  his  widowed  mother  during  his  early  boyhood.  At  the  Academy  schools  he 
won  a  travelling  scholarship  which  led  to  his  discovering  Cezanne  in  Paris  and  Piero  della 
Francesca  in  Italy.  After  living  in  a  monastery  in  Greece,  teaching  himself  to  see  with  new 
eyes  and  to  draw  with  a  line  purified  of  Academic  sophistication,  he  then  sought  direct  con- 
tact with  primitive  races.  After  three  years  in  the  dark  forests  of  Bali,  Sterne  returned  to 
New  York.  Cubism  was  in  the  air  and  he  employed  it  intelligently  in  his  records  of  the 
tropical  pageantry  of  lithe  bronze  bodies  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  exhibition  created 
quite  a  stir  but  the  artist  did  not  linger.  He  was  gone  again  to  see  Mexican  Indians  and  his 
work  in  sculpture  became  notable.  Recently  in  his  old  studio  in  Anticoli  he  has  done  the  best 
work  of  his  career.  Sterne's  simplification  of  style  is  not  dated  like  that  of  the  lesser  modern- 
ists. His  subjects  may  be  of  merely  local  or  racial  interest,  but  his  style  and  his  thought 
would  be  understood  in  any  country  and  valued  at  any  period.  Sterne  dignifies  the  "modern 
movement"  with  an  antique  grandeur  and  recaptures  the  lost  art  of  eloquence  to  express  his 
love  of  primal  simpHcity.  (Plates  CIII,  CIV,  CV,  CVI,  CVII.) 

MAX  WEBER 

Born  1880 
American 

This  ardent  and  sincere  American  disciple  of  El  Greco,  of  archaic  and  of  Oriental  art  was  a 
devotee  even  before  the  celebrated  "Armory  Show"  which  changed  the  course  of  so  many 
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Americans  in  the  direction  of  expressionism  or  abstract  design.  He  was  born  in  Russia  and 
his  work  is  both  Slavonic  and  Semitic  in  character.  He  achieved  distinction  as  a  painter  at 
about  the  time  that  the  Russian  Ballet  Music,  with  accompaniment  of  barbaric  decoration 
for  the  theatre,  was  quickening  the  pulses  of  America.  In  New  York  Weber  studied  with 
Arthur  Dow  and  in  Paris  with  Laurens  and  Matisse,  He  has  written  on  modern  art  and  is 
an  inspiring  instructor  at  the  Art  Students'  League.  Although  a  partisan  and  even  a  propa- 
gandist for  post-impressionism  he  is  peculiarly  catholic  and  intelligent  in  his  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Old  Masters  and  the  best  modern  painters  before  Cezanne.  As  a 
painter  he  has  been  uncompromising,  and  intensely  intimate.  "Draped  Head"  is  a  little 
masterpiece  of  tragedy.  The  tormented  soul  of  a  Race  speaks  through  this  portrait  which 
carries  on  the  Byzantine  and  El  Greco  traditions,  Weber's  complex  organizations  with 
conventionalized  figures  are  symphonic  in  color  but  rather  over-insistent  in  their  distortions. 
His  landscapes  are  emphatic  in  pattern  and  potent  in  color  and  light.  "High  Noon"  is 
the  record  of  both  a  sensation  and  a  mood.  It  tells  of  that  profound  depression  which  we 
experience  under  a  blaze  of  sun  in  a  corner  of  the  world  which  has  become  too  familiar. 
The  areas  of  cold  blue,  burnt  orange,  vivid  green,  and  warm  violet,  designed  with  accents  of 
black  and  pepper  red,  and  with  the  mauve  high  lights  on  the  housetops,  all  this  Oriental 
color-orchestra  powerfully  affects  us  in  its  Persian  splendor  pervaded  by  melancholy.  The 
assurance  of  Weber's  brushwork  and  the  opulent  quality  of  his  paint  proclaim  the  hand  of  a 
master.  (Plates  CXIV,  CXIX.) 

MARSDEN  HARTLEY 

Born  1879 
American 

An  artist  of  complex  personality.  The  essential  romanticism  of  his  nature  is  unrecognizable 
in  his  later  work  disguised  as  it  is  under  the  attitude  of  an  aesthete.  Hartley  appears  now  as  a 
man  of  taste  with  a  flair  for  capricious  composition  and  curious  technical  procedure.  He  re- 
sponds to  the  mode  for  Baroque  patterns  with  vases  of  calla  lilies  and  bowls  of  bananas  and 
pretentious  pears.  Time  was  when  he  was  as  true  to  his  own  rich  emotional  nature  in  his 
paintings  as  he  always  has  been  in  his  critical  essays.  His  appreciations  of  Ryder  and  Redon, 
of  Emily  Dickinson  and  Arthur  B.  Davies  in  "  Adventures  in  the  Arts  "  were  exquisitely  worded. 
In  his  early  paintings  of  mystical  little  mountain  landscapes  and  their  autumnal  tones  he 
may  have  muddied  his  palette  whereas  now  his  colors  are  fresh  and  exhilarating.  Yet  those 
hills  of  his  homeland  in  Maine  stirred  his  emotions  as  his  experiments  with  abstraction  have 
failed  to  do. 

VINCENT  CANADE 

Born  1881 
American 
From  the  village  of  San  Georgio  in  the  Province  of  Cosenza,  Italy,  came  this  artist  to  Brook- 
lyn as  a  boy  of  thirteen  already  gifted  as  a  draughtsman  and  designer.  He  studied  for  a  while 
at  an  art  school,  but  academic  standards  disillusioned  him  and  he  took  up  a  trade.  He  con- 
tinued to  draw  and  to  paint,  but  only  for  his  own  comfort  in  time  he  could  spare  from  his  job 
as  a  plasterer.  At  least  he  supported  his  family.  Then  he  met  Joseph  Stella  —  a  daring  mod- 
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ernlst  painter  also  of  Italian  birth.  A  private  view  of  what  Canade  was  doing  so  impressed 
Stella  that  all  his  artist  friends  had  to  know  about  it,  this  waste  of  an  artist  in  the  consuming 
work  of  a  laborer.  The  plasterer  was  persuaded  to  let  his  works  be  shown  and  gradually  he 
devoted  more  and  more  time  to  unremunerative  creation.  There  followed  a  tragic  failure  to 
sell  his  pictures  after  he  had  abandoned  other  means  of  support.  His  poignant  inspirational 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  of  his  old  mother  and  of  his  pale  children  took  on  a  gaunt 
and  tragic  quality  of  line.  One  or  two  landscapes  however  seem  painted  with  a  shy  glint  of 
pleasure.  "The  Town  by  a  River"  has  the  unsophisticated  simplification  and  emotional  in- 
tensity which  we  associate  with  the  vision  of  true  Primitives.  There  is  eloquent  dignity  and 
a  dramatic  quietude.  One  cannot  forget  the  wistful  hint  of  a  desire  for  glamour  in  the  last 
gleam  of  light  which  flushes  here  and  there  the  little  town's  crowded  roofs  and  walls,  and  the 
imagined  campanile,  sunlit  against  the  shadowed  river.  But  beyond  the  river  the  sombre 
Palisades,  under  a  clear  cold  sky,  rise,  like  a  prison  wall.  (Plate  CXXVIII.) 

ARTHUR  G.  DOVE 
Born  1880 
American 
An  uncompromising  abstractionist  whose  creative  dabbling  in  shapes  and  textures  allies  him 
with  Brancusi's  experiments  in  sculpture.  Born  in  up-state  New  York  he  has,  at  intervals 
between  labors  on  his  farm,  dared  to  express  with  patterns  of  robust  vitality  a  conception  of 
life  clear  enough  to  himself  though  obscure  no  doubt  to  casual  observers.  Defiant  of  cynics, 
Dove  is  content  with  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  men  and  women  grouped  around  the 
creative  photographer  and  philosopher  Alfred  Stieglitz.  For  these  kindred  spirits  he  contrives, 
through  various  media,  to  suggest  the  sense  of  things  —  of  both  inert  and  living  Elements. 
His  abstractions  of  color  and  form  are  based  on  a  profoundly  felt  and  intimately  personal  ac- 
ceptance of  life  both  as  tactile  substance  and  immaterial  illusion.  He  apprehends  Spirit 
through  substance.  If  no  Spirit  inhabits  the  wood  or  metal  or  fabric  with  which  he  deals,  then 
he  exults  no  less  in  Matter  for  Its  own  sake,  Matter  sufficient  to  stimulate  his  tactile  sense  of 
volume  and  surface.  "Golden  Storm"  is  agleam  with  the  Iridescent  dust  of  gold  applied  di- 
rectly to  a  block  of  unpolished  wood.  Cloud  forms  of  copper  red  threaten  black  waves  which 
toss  in  agitation.  Blue-green  grasses  bend  in  the  blast.  Through  a  vista  of  escape,  over  a 
flaming  mountain  dome,  the  golden  sun  Is  shining.  In  contrast  to  this  symphonic  tone-poem 
on  earth  shapes  whirled  in  the  maelstrom  is  the  pearly  little  "Water  Fall"  where  cool  torrents 
foam  and  flow,  making  a  pattern  almost  Inevitable  In  Its  spacing  of  bright  and  dark  accents. 
If  Dove  has  not  maintained  the  creator's  essential  Isolation  from  art  "movements,"  at  least 
he  has  made  no  concessions  to  the  public.  His  challenging  patterns  of  old  weathered  wood  and 
tapestry,  of  cloth  and  tin,  of  weeds  and  shell,  represent  his  gesture  of  bravado  to  compel  at- 
tention to  his  serious  concept  of  his  art.  He  will  probably  maintain  his  perilous  course  as  he 
has  done  since  1903  when,  shortly  after  graduating  from  Cornell,  fresh  from  his  student  days 
in  Paris,  he  launched  his  original  craft  over  the  rapids  and  the  rocks.  (Plate  CXXVI.) 
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WALT  KUHN 

Born  1887 
American 

A  RESTLESS,  whimsical  searcher  for  new  phases  of  aesthetic  expression.  He  aims  at  intensity 
of  line  and  color,  and  for  either  drastic  simplification  or  arbitrary  distortion  of  a  theme  so 
that  only  the  elements  of  poignant  or  perhaps  playful  expression  remain.  His  heads  are  often 
handsome  in  an  archaic  sense,  like  the  ancient  portraits  of  Fayum.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
haunting  quality  in  his  small,  strange  romantic  landscapes  and  figure  compositions.  In  spite 
of  exceptional  insight  and  apparent  capacity  for  important  creation  Kuhn  fails  to  convince 
us  that  he  has  really  discovered  himself.  We  must  be  content  with  occasional  evidences  of  his 
unmistakable  distinction  as  an  Expressionist  of  the  self-conscious  capricious  intellectual  type, 
the  type  best  known  to  us  in  the  works  of  Matisse,  Picasso,  Derain  and  the  later  Davies.  Of 
these  men  he  is  most  like  Derain,  the  follower,  the  eclectic  of  the  modern  tendencies.  Char- 
acteristic of  Kuhn  is  the  tiny  "Tulip  Buds"  which  is  half  lovable  Victorian  quaintness  and  the 
other  half  calculated  Post-Impressionist  aestheticism.  The  color  is  captivating  and  rare  both  in 
conception  and  texture.  (Plate  CXX.) 

CHARLES  DEMUTH 

Contemporary 
American 

A  VIRTUOSO  with  water  color  of  the  most  delicious  clarity  and  the  subtlest  nuance  of  pearly 
tones.  He  might  have  been,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  favorite  with  the  many  had  he  confined  his 
range  to  lyrics  in  praise  of  the  bloom  and  texture  and  the  immaterial  witchery  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  There  is  a  perfection  in  his  adaptation  to  this  theme  of  a  pure  wash  modulated  by 
blotting  and  wiping.  Even  his  exclusive  glimpses  of  chosen  housetops,  glimpses  of  New 
England  roofs  and  chimneys,  gable  ends  and  latticed  windows,  church  steeples  in  the  style 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  smokestacks  of  Pennsylvania  factories,  even  these  delight- 
ful architectonic  motifs  might  yet  win  a  widespread  popularity  if  it  were  not  for  Demuth's 
whimsical  turn  of  mind  which  keeps  him  among  the  aesthetes  of  the  modern  movement 
through  his  introduction  of  cubic  hieroglyphs  dated  "the  nineteen  hundreds."  As  many  gentle 
musicians  have  turned  to  dissonance  to  rid  themselves  of  a  reputation  for  preciosity  and 
daintiness,  so  Demuth,  long  ago,  turned  to  Cubism.  Its  use  of  planes,  describing  boundaries 
and  directions  of  forms  in  space,  gave  him  his  chance  to  make  out  of  geometry  and  its 
meaning  for  art  something  personal,  by  combining  its  austerity  of  ruled  lines,  its  inter- 
penetrating planes  and  angles,  with  his  own  special  gift  for  flowing  fascinating  color.  He 
knows  also  the  value  of  suggestion  and  isolates  fragments  which  suggest  how  the  rest  of  the 
big  world  could  be  seen  after  the  same  fashion.  As  Forbes  Watson  has  written,  we  think  of 
his  own  distinguished  acrobats  as  symbolical  of  his  art  "flying  through  the  tented  shadows, 
landing  by  some  miraculous  timing  at  just  the  right  instant  to  cheat  the  net  below."  It  is  a 
perilous  adventure  the  art  of  Demuth,  saved  from  the  finesse  of  the  circus  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  excessive  "artiness"  on  the  other,  by  a  bold  genius  for  design  and  a  consummate 
taste  and  tact.  His  illustrations  in  aquarelle  to  stories  by  Henry  James  and  other  subtle 
authors  are  unique  fantasies.  (Plates  CXXIV,  CXXV.) 
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CHARLES  SHEELER 

Contemporary 
American 

An  intellectual  artist  prone  to  indulge  in  theory.  He  believes  painters  should  not  neglect 
mechanical  means  to  interpret  a  mechanical  age.  To  express  the  impersonal  character  of  his 
epoch  he  withdraws  behind  the  scenes  under  his  consideration  and  reduces  to  the  bare 
elements  of  design  what  he  sees  or  photographs  with  his  sharp  lens.  Sheeler  experiments 
with  edges  and  knows  the  ways  of  volumes  in  space.  He  has  painted  a  telephone  receiver  and 
made  the  subject  fascinating  if  not  beautiful.  There  are  a  few  canvases  in  which  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  subject  transcends  the  design,  suggesting  a  dramatic  quality.  His  picture 
of  an  office  building  is  more  than  a  handsome  pattern  of  exhilarating  colors.  Its  soaring 
planes  of  gleaming  masonry  are  broken  here  and  there  with  innumerable  little  windows 
staring  at  us  out  of  a  glare  of  sunlight.  Shafts  of  shadow  and  apertures  of  escape  out  of  the 
steel-bound  canyon  afford  rehef  and  at  the  same  time  increase  our  sensation  of  being  in- 
volved in  a  dream-like  experience.  Sheeler's  work  is  clean,  deft  and  drastic  like  that  of  a 
skilful  surgeon.  (Plate  CXXX.) 

ROCKWELL  KENT 

Born  1882 
American 

A  ROMANTIC  personality  among  contemporary  artists.  He  will  live  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
his  pen-and-ink  drawings,  his  wood  block  prints,  and  his  paintings.  We  picture  him  as  a  sea- 
gypsy  sailing  beyond  the  sunset,  or  as  a  hardy  pioneer  following  the  horizon,  or  as  an  athletic 
imaginative  American  boy  at  home  and  happy  in  the  silent  places.  That  he  is  a  distinguished 
and  original  stylist  in  prose  and  in  design  seems  to  us  of  less  consequence  than  that  his  aes- 
thetic inventions  are  the  direct  expression  of  a  youthful  spirit  and  of  an  adventurous  life  in 
arctic  or  antarctic  waters  and  wild  borderlands  of  the  habitable  world.  Kent  was  a  pupil  of 
Chase  at  Shinnecock  and  later  of  Abbott  Thayer,  under  whose  influence  he  painted  winter  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills.  For  a  while,  at  Monhegan,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  carry  on  Wins- 
low  Homer's  epic  realism.  But  a  poignant  emotional  strain  came  into  his  work  and  a  mystical 
imagery  of  nude  figures,  after  all  no  more  suggestive  of  Blake  than  Blake  was  of  Michelangelo 
by  way  of  Flaxman.  Barren,  lonely  places  have  called  to  Kent  and  he  has  portrayed  Wilder- 
ness from  close  contact  with  elemental  forces  at  Monhegan,  Newfoundland,  Alaska,  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  wild  Ireland.  His  actual  life  and  his  imaginative  life  are  one.  On  his  way  to 
overwhelming  visions  where  he  renews  his  pride  in  fortitude  and  loses  self  in  vastness  he  has 
as  much  fun  as  a  small  boy  playing  red  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow,  pony  and  tent.  We  must 
not  therefore  stress  too  much  the  technique  of  Kent.  To  submit  the  work  of  so  boyish  a  man 
to  the  stiff  examinations  of  aesthetic  purists  would  be  an  act  of  pedantic  austerity.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  his  art  is  authentic  and,  with  all  its  mannerisms  and  its  faults,  important.  His 
texture  in  oil  painting  may  be  harsh,  and  yet  his  colors  and  their  surfaces  are  always  emo- 
tionally expressive  and  often  beautiful.  His  line  may  be  wiry,  and  yet  how  superbly  resilient 
and  rhythmical  It  is,  like  the  full-flavored  musical  speech  of  primitive  races.  His  allegorical 
figures  may  be  bred  of  books,  yet  they  tell  of  Man  confronted  by  the  Elements,  of  his  Godlike 
energy  and  of  his  brooding  cosmic  consciousness.  He  is  incomparable  as  a  painter  of  majestic 
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mountain  landscapes,  of  space,  of  solitude,  and  of  thrilling  skies  and  lights.  Any  painter  who 
can  communicate  his  moods  of  agony  and  ecstasy,  of  deep  depression  or  buoyant  exhilaration 
with  no  means  extraneous  to  color  and  form  is  of  the  good  company  of  the  chosen  few  who 
fulfill  the  artist's  true  function.  "  Burial  of  a  Young  Man"  is  an  expression  in  color  and  design 
of  the  same  tragic  beauty  we  find  in  Synge's  dramatic  prose-poem  of  the  Irish  coast  *'  Riders 
to  the  Sea."  (Plates  CXV,  CXVI,  CXVII,  CXVIII.) 

GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 

Born  1887 

American 
A  YOUNG  painter  of  vivid  personality  and  extraordinary  skill.  One  may  be  attracted  or 
alarmed  by  her  unprecedented  patterns,  but  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  her  passionate 
regard  for  truth  and  her  passionate  sacrifice  of  self  to  color  and  line.  It  is  courage  which 
commands  our  attention  in  the  art  of  this  amazing  young  woman  —  the  courage  of  her 
challenging  philosophy  and  especially  her  courage  in  so  often  prolonging  the  intensity  of  a 
theme  based  on  one  color,  or  on  the  intricate  elaboration  and  enlargement  of  one  linear  motif. 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  was  born  in  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin.  When  she  was  fourteen  her  family 
moved  to  Virginia.  She  studied  drawing  under  Vanderpoel  and  later  painted  with  Chase. 
The  exhibitions  of  modern  art  at  the  Stieglitz  Photo-Secession  Galleries  at  291  5th  Avenue 
released  her  into  the  realm  of  creative  adventure.  After  teaching  school  in  Texas  she  returned 
to  New  York  and  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  her  impresario  and  later  her  husband 
Alfred  Stieglitz  —  from  whose  photographs  and  prophetic  ideas  she  derived  support  and 
inspiration.  O'Keeffe  is  a  technician  of  compelling  fascination,  especially  in  her  flower  and 
leaf  abstractions.  They  seem  artificial  to  some  and  to  others  disturbingly  loaded  with 
symbolism.  Yet  all  must  recognize  the  potency  of  her  palette.  A  blue  petunia  will  cause 
blue  to  become  an  emotional  experience  in  and  for  itself.  A  modulation  of  white  will  exalt 
or  afflict  the  mind.  There  will  be  oppositions  of  glacial  greens  and  incandescent  reds,  of 
scarlets  and  violets.  But  usually  one  color  unaccompanied  carries  the  solo  part  or,  as  someone 
said,  the  chanting  of  the  ritual.  And  how  her  color-edges  curl  and  leap  like  tongues  of  fire! 
O'Keeffe  "burns  with  a  hard  gem-like  flame."  She  can  be  feminine  and  dainty,  or  she  can  be 
formal  and  austere.  This  makes  her  daring  moments  of  flaming  color  and  introspection  all 
the  more  breath-taking.  "My  Shanty"  is  one  of  the  series  of  landscapes  painted  on  Lake 
George.  It  is  the  stark  expression  of  a  sombre  Celtic  mood.  "Pattern  of  Leaves"  is  in  her 
best  vein  of  clear-eyed  concentration  on  a  detail  from  Nature's  sorcery.         (Plate  CXXVII.) 

GIFFORD  BEAL 

Born  1879 
American 

A  SOUND  and  sincere  artist  who  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  virile,  honest  and 
thoughtfully  designed  transcripts  of  picturesque  American  scenes.  He  is  a  daring  and  effective 
space  composer  and  paints  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  oil  and  water  color.  Pupil  of  Chase  at 
Shinnecock  and  of  Ranger  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  he  owes  more  to  Winslow  Homer 
than  to  any  artist  and  carries  on  his  tradition  of  self-reliant  and  impassioned  realism,  romantic 
in  spite  of  itself.  His  temperament  inclines  towards  decoration.  He  seeks  the  zest  of  life  and 
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the  animated  moment  that  is  colorful,  the  action  that  is  unobtrusively  rhythmical.  What- 
ever is  frankly  fantastic  releases  the  boy  in  him  who  delights  in  the  spectacular.  He  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  circus  and  its  swaying  elephants,  its  gorgeous  trappings,  the  tawny  glow 
under  "the  big  tent."  He  is  also  fond  of  tropical  islands  and  of  ships  and  the  sea.  He  lived  for 
an  impressionable  period  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite  the  Highlands  and  he  has  painted 
those  majestic  mountains  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  theme.  Perhaps  his  most  entirely  suc- 
cessful pictures  are  of  garden  parties  from  the  age  of  crinoline  with  backgrounds  of  colonial 
manor  houses,  and  with  stately  elms  arching  over  the  little  figures,  each  a  jewel  of  impasto. 
In  recent  years  he  has  depicted  the  busy  life  of  fishing  villages  and  studied  the  coordinated 
energies  of  fishermen  at  their  work  and  more  recently  of  hungry  sea  gulls  circling  at  close 
range.  For  many  of  his  recent  studies  of  form  and  living  hne  he  has  renounced  "quality"  and 
cares  little  for  the  refinement  of  the  surfaces.  There  is  power  and  permanent  value  in  his 
sketches  where  he  lays  in  his  motive  with  a  direct  brush  stroke,  stressing  volume  and  the  pat- 
tern of  contours.  After  long-sustained  efforts  and  revisions  his  hand  tightens  and  his  inspira- 
tion grows  cold.  Some  of  Homer's  austerity  of  tone  would  make  Beal's  drama  more  emotional. 
When  his  colors  function  emotionally  and  when  he  carries  his  brushwork  far  enough  yet  not 
too  far,  he  is  a  remarkably  complete  master  of  his  art's  dynamic  elements,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant men  among  our  contemporary  painters.  (Plates  LVII,  CIX,  CX,  CXI.) 


ROBERT  SPENCER 

Born  1879 
American 

A  SENSITIVE  subjective  interpreter  of  American  village  and  factory  town  life  in  terms  which 
are  also  delightfully  decorative.  The  French  Impressionists  have  contributed  to  his  technique 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  transcripts  of  plain  people  moving  about  unconscious  of  being  ob- 
served owe  much  to  the  incisive  research  of  Degas.  Then  too  the  Dutch  painters  must  be 
considered  Spencer's  ancestors.  But  there  is  no  other  painter,  not  John  Sloan  nor  even  Edward 
Hopper,  more  pungently  American  in  expression.  "The  Evangelist"  is  a  masterpiece  of 
American  genre.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  picture  in  which  a  restless  crowd  has  been 
represented  with  as  much  conviction  and  as  little  confusion.  The  contrast  between  the 
mellow  lyric  light  of  a  summer  afternoon  and  the  austere  silhouettes  of  the  preacher  and  the 
platform  is  very  poignant.  Spencer  was  born  in  Nebraska  where  his  father  was  a  Sweden- 
borgian  minister.  The  boy  was  fascinated  by  the  look  of  houses  and  it  became  his  ambition 
to  be  an  architect.  The  intimate  expressive  character  of  his  drawings  altered  his  course 
and  he  studied  painting  with  Chase  and  Dumond.  His  friend  Daniel  Garber  influenced  his 
choice  of  subjects  and  induced  him  to  settle  at  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  found 
motifs  for  the  dream-towns  he  could  build  with  his  pigments,  mill  towns  traversed  by  a 
sleepy  canal,  populated  by  men,  women  and  children  whose  lives  he  would  suggest  with 
genuine  sympathy.  This  he  has  done  with  ever  increasing  skill  so  that  now  he  has  become 
the  philosopher  and  the  laureate  of  the  little  American  industrial  village,  painting  again  and 
again  its  old  houses,  its  mysterious  factories,  its  "types"  coming  out  of  the  mill  at  the  noon 
whistle,  and  its  "Society  of  the  Door  Steps."  Spencer  is  a  philosopher  glad  to  leave  the  pag- 
eantry of  life  to  others,  content  to  have  found  a  hidden  vein  of  beauty,  which  is  his  particular 
legacy.  It  is  his  aim  to  paint  old  walls  of  brick  and  stone  and  peeling  plaster  which  tell  tales 
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of  human  habitation.  There  has  always  been  something  of  Meryon's  melancholy  in  Spencer 
and  yet  there  are  gay  notes  of  humor  and  color  in  his  later  townscapes.  In  such  a  picture  as 
"Ship  Chandler's  Row"  every  inch  of  the  surface  and  every  contour  of  form  are  delectable  in 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  inseparable  from  the  color-mass  and  the  form-organization 
of  the  canvas  as  a  whole.  Harmonies  of  shell  blue,  shell  violet,  shell  pink,  bone  color  and  black, 
with  repetitions  of  shapes,  fuse  into  a  subtle  symphony.  Spencer  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  unrecognized  beauties  of  life  and  all  the  while  his  art  becomes  more  important  in  its 
orchestration  of  functioning  lines  and  muted  closely  related  colors. 

(Plates  CXXXIII,  CXXXIV,  CXXXV.) 


LILLIAN  WESTCOTT  HALE 

Born  i88i 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  considerable  ability  and  ingratiating  charm.  She  was  a  pupil  of  E.  C.  Tarbell 
in  Boston  and  reveals  academic  tendencies  as  well  as  accomplished  drawing.  Her  technique 
as  a  painter  in  oil  departs  from  the  usual  "Boston  School"  polish  and  impersonal  objectivity. 
Mrs.  Hale  lays  on  her  colors  with  a  method  which  results  in  rich,  granulated  surfaces  vibrant 
with  light,  yet  dry  enough  to  catch  no  reflections.  Her  canvases  with  children  are  especially 
pleasing  and  all  her  portraits  are  decorative  arrangements  as  well  as  sympathetic  suggestions 
of  character.  "  Home  Lessons  "  is  more  than  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  and  a  globe.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  her  native  New  England.  (Plate  LXXXIII.) 


GEORGE  BELLOWS 

Born  i88a  —  Died  1925 
American 

This  brilliant  stylist  in  bold  and  powerful  pictorial  commentary  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  but  received  his  training  as  an  artist  under  Robert  Henri  with  whom  he  maintained 
a  close  intimacy.  His  early  work  was  so  original,  so  American,  and  so  ably  executed,  ap- 
parently without  effort,  that  a  great  future  was  predicted  for  him.  We^can  turn  back  to 
his  early  work,  especially  to  a  landscape  like  "Up  the  Hudson,"  and  find  all  his  dynamic 
virility  without  his  later  bravado  and  mannerism.  He  was  heir  to  the  technical  bravura  of 
Goya  and  Manet  and  to  their  aggressive  and  challenging  attitude  of  mind.  In  his  case  how- 
ever we  feel  a  lack  of  justification  for  the  consistent  consplcuousness.  There  was  in  Bellows 
the  journalist's  or  the  showman's  desire  to  be  a  cause  of  shocks  and  sensations  and  in  this 
capacity  he  painted  nudes,  revival  meetings,  prize  fights,  war's  atrocities  and  a  crucifixion, 
all  essentially  with  the  same  intention.  And  yet  he  was  capable  of  a  sentiment  which  he 
could  convey  at  times  with  charm.  In  his  family  portraits  and  Intimate  records  of  experience, 
with  backgrounds  of  affectionately  remembered,  old-fashioned.  Early  American  Interiors,  of 
city  parks,  or  meadows  by  the  sea  at  moments  of  strangely  muted  and  lyric  lights,  he  sug- 
gested a  responsiveness  to  moods  which  at  a  later  period  of  life  he  might  have  cultivated. 
But  modern  life  in  its  swift  and  startling  aspects  of  melodrama  and  burlesque,  of  grim  or 
fantastic  spectacle,  drove  him  on,  and  he  defied  what  is  known  as  good  taste.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  become  a  celebrity,  having  impressed  his  generation  with  pride  in  his 
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virtuosity  and  daring.  Increasingly  conscious  of  the  dexterity  of  his  brush  and  of  the 
originality  of  his  designs,  Bellows  attempted  to  cloak  his  insensitiveness  to  color  under 
elaborate  theories.  His  surfaces  were  often  soapy  and  his  tones  insistently  harsh.  As  a 
lithographer  he  was  on  better  terms  with  his  medium,  for  the  stone  supplied  a  needed  rich- 
ness of  texture  and  his  printed  blacks  were  more  colorful  than  his  shrill  chromatic  experi- 
ments. The  best  of  the  many  portraits  of  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  little  girls  are  serious 
and  splendidly  painted.  They  will  dignify  and  enhance  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  The 
head  of  the  "Emma  in  Black"  reveals  Bellows  as  potentially  a  painter  of  great  distinction. 

(Plate  CXII.) 

EDWARD  HOPPER 

Born  1882 
American 

A  NEW  type  of  American  painter  and  etcher.  He  depicts  American  architectural  horrors 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophical  historian  and  of  the  Luminist  who  is  proud  of  the 
mitigation  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  light.  Hopper  defies  our  preconceptions  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  unflinchingly  accepts  the  challenge  of  American  subjects  which  seem  almost 
too  far  beyond  the  scope  even  of  the  realistic  artist's  alchemy.  The  most  hideous,  turreted 
houses  of  "  the  sartorial  Seventies  "  have  a  fascination  for  this  laconic  observer.  A  Main  Street 
of  plate-glass  shopfronts  in  a  Middle  Western  town  appeals  to  him  especially  on  Sundays 
when  the  green  shades  are  drawn  and  the  gaunt  sidewalks  deserted.  On  the  curbstone  in  a 
dazzHng  sunshine  sits  a  collarless  store-keeper  in  gartered  shirtsleeves  waiting  dejectedly 
for  business  to  reopen  Monday  morning.  There  is  no  desire  to  laugh.  The  grim  scene  is 
just  as  we  remember  it,  only  more  so.  The  light  conveys  the  emotion  which  is  a  blend  of 
pleasure  and  depression  —  pleasure  in  the  way  the  notes  of  yellow,  blue-green,  gray-violet 
and  tobacco  brown  take  on  a  rich  intensity  in  the  clear  air  —  and  depression  induced  by 
this  same  light  and  these  same  colors  as  we  sense  them  through  the  boredom  of  the  solitary 
sitter  on  the  curb.  Hopper  plays  variations  on  such  themes.  Out  in  romantic  California  his 
first  picture  was  a  portrait  of  a  locomotive  brightly  burnished  in  the  clean  blue  air  of  the 
morning.  He  is  racy  with  an  intense,  unexaggerated  Expressionism.  Perhaps  his  finest 
work  has  been  done  in  pungent  etching  and  in  lyric,  luminous  water  colors.  A  pupil  of  Chase, 
Henri  and  Hayes  Miller,  there  is  also  a  kinship  of  idea  with  George  Bellows.  Hopper  wishes 
to  make  American  realism  in  painting  as  rank  with  the  odor  of  our  own  back  streets  and  as 
unafraid  of  the  homelier  facts  about  our  national  life  as  the  novels  of  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  Sherwood  Anderson.  (Plate  CXXXI.) 


EUGENE  SPEICHER 

Born  1883 
American 
An  able  technician  who  gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  our  best  American  painters. 
Whenever  he  has  something  personal  to  convey  with  his  finely  tempered  instruments  of 
plastic  expression  he  is  already  an  artist  of  great  importance,  but  when  he  is  indifi^erent 
to  his  subjects,  selecting  them  as  mere  pretexts  for  the  practice  of  his  skill  in  handling 
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difficult  technical  problems,  he  is  only  a  competent  craftsman  with  a  robust  athletic  brush. 
Born  in  Buffalo,  he  studied  art  in  New  York  and  in  Europe,  and  then  set  out  upon  a  career 
as  a  portrait  painter.  He  gave  satisfaction  to  his  sitters  but  not  to  himself.  After  Renoir 
and  Cezanne  had  become  compelling  influences  with  most  of  the  younger  and  more  progres- 
sive painters,  there  was  for  Speicher  a  period  of  intelligent  assimilation.  Soon  enough  he 
developed  a  style  of  his  own.  His  emphasis  is  on  form,  and  its  dignity  in  design,  with  color 
functioning  in  the  structure  at  the  curving  contours,  as  well  as  in  the  pattern  through  affini- 
ties of  tone.  The  dexterities  of  his  drawing  are  at  one  with  his  painter's  craft.  His  flowers 
reveal  reproductive  skill  with  special  concern  for  particularized  character  and  texture.  One 
theme  inspires  this  painter  to  a  sculptor's  inspiration  —  the  theme  of  woman  in  one  or  an- 
other generalized  concept.  Sometimes  it  is  an  individual  who  captivates  him  by  a  hint  of  the 
shy,  the  strange,  the  alien.  In  the  drowsy,  defiant,  elemental  "Girl's  Head"  the  idea  of  a 
young  lioness  insinuates  itself  out  of  the  mass.  Speicher  then  can  achieve  what  he  seeks  — 
"a  living  calm" — like  the  grandiose  something  which  we  feel  in  antique  sculpture.  His 
less  valuable  virtuosity  must  not  satisfy  him.  (Plate  CVIII.) 


GUY  PENE  Du  BOIS 

Born  1884 
American 

An  irrepressible  mocker  of  human  absurdity  and  a  clever  satirist  of  types  familiar  to  our  mod- 
ern world.  Du  Bois  is  to  New  York  what  Forain  is  to  Paris,  but  his  wit  is  less  caustic  and  his 
weapon  blunt  by  comparison.  Whereas  Forain  is  passionately  concerned  about  the  immola- 
tion of  the  victims  of  lust  and  war,  du  Bois  avoids  drama  and  grimness  and  tolerates  the  wicked 
world  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  seldom  revealing  the  strong  emotions  which  are  often  the 
starting  point  for  the  satirist's  anger  and  scorn.  A  remarkably  able  draughtsman,  he  is  also  a 
fine  painter  with  a  deft  and  confident  plastic  power.  As  a  colorist  he  is  Forain's  superior. 
There  is  a  clearness  and  a  resonance  in  his  pinks,  blues,  scarlets,  and  blacks.  The  flair  for  good 
painting  shown  so  unmistakably  in  his  own  canvases  is  revealed  again  in  his  acute  critical 
sagacity.  As  a  critic  and  art  editor  he  has  exercised  considerable  influence  for  high  standards 
and  sound  principles  in  art.  He  is  by  no  means  an  aesthete  in  his  point  of  view  and  prefers  a 
good  illustration  which  bears  down  hard  in  line  on  some  vital  point,  or  ''a  slice  of  life"  with 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones  in  it,  than  a  mere  pattern  and  "organization."  Although  he  offends, 
the  sensitive  du  Bois  is  a  formidable  man  in  the  world  of  American  art  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  solidly  modelled  figures,  each  one  a  puppet  for  the  appreciative  laughter  of  the 
worldly  wise.  In  larger  compositions  his  figures  are  not  mannikins  but  portraits  and  although 
these  canvases  may  be  less  original  they  are  more  serious  in  execution  as  well  as  in  conception. 

(Plate  CXIII.) 

SAMUEL  HALPERT 

Born  1883 

American 

A  PAINTER  of  a  simplified  aspect  of  nature,  organized  with  style  but  free  from  any  arbitrary 

mental  concept.  Halpert  is  austere  in  color  and  cares  little  for  "  quality."  He  designs  with  an 
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authoritative  linear  calligraphy  in  the  manner  of  Marquet  and  exercises  restraint  and  self- 
discipline  in  the  range  of  his  tones  and  in  the  method  of  their  application.  In  Halpert's  latest 
work  a  new  charm  manifests  itself,  the  charm  of  a  style  coming  into  possession  of  its  utmost 
resources.   The  simplicity  is  sincere  and  attractive  (Plate  CXIV.) 


BERNARD  KARFIOL 

Born  1886 
American 

A  YOUNG  painter  who,  in  spite  of  real  indifference  to  worldly  standards  of  success,  has  already 
commanded  the  respectful  attention  of  critics,  connoisseurs  and  artists.  His  quiet  manner, 
scornful  of  smartness,  is  so  reserved  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  has  not  been  overlooked  in  an 
age  still  addicted  to  sensationalism  and  virtuosity.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  various  gods  and  demi-gods  of  "  the  new  movement,"  especially  Ingres,  Renoir, 
Cezanne,  Derain  and  the  early  Picasso  of  the  slim  adolescent  figures.  Through  yearning 
modern  eyes  he  admired  archaic  art  and  gradually  acquired  the  secret  of  salient  rhythmical 
simplifications  containing  the  quintessence  of  the  subject.  His  humility  before  nature  is 
genuine  and  manifests  itself  in  his  portraits  with  delicate  drawing  of  sensitive  faces  and  of 
hands,  and  in  his  more  abstract  figure  compositions  with  subtle  modelling  of  forms  in  diffused 
light  or  gentle  apprehension  of  character  in  unguarded  moments.  He  is  in  love  with  the  inner 
life  of  youth  and  has  painted  his  children  over  and  over  again,  following  them  with  wonder 
and  affection  from  childhood  to  the  threshold  of  maturity.  His  landscapes  are  childlike  and 
quaint  yet  curiously  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  houses  and  of  trees.  Karfiol  has  never 
painted  to  sell  and  his  growing  success,  in  spite  of  his  outward  austerity,  is  a  sign  of  a  gradual 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  of  taste  from  veneration  of  virtuosity  to  esteem  for  humility  and 
the  naive  expression  of  the  personal  emotions.  His  standing  Nude,  lovely  in  light  and  line, 
subtle  in  modelling,  tender  in  mood,  is  an  absolutely  original  creation  which  would  hold  its 
own  with  Picasso  and  with  archaic  and  Far  Eastern  conceptions  of  the  poetry  of  youth. 

(Plates  CXIX,  CXX.) 


WILLIAM  ZORACH 

Born  1887 
American 

An  American  disciple  of  Cubism,  and  other  European  cults  of  curious  design.  He  tries  to  make 
a  "total  sensation"  emerge  out  of  a  reassembled  organization  of  a  scene's  dismembered  parts. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  mystical  expression  in  such  a  practice.  "  Exteriors  and  Interiors  "  is  a 
vision  of  a  great  city  at  nightfall.  Across  its  lower  spires  and  housetops  a  flame-like  column 
of  human  life  ascends  bearing  thoughts  of  mothers  and  children  in  both  dark  and  illumined 
homes.  In  his  water  colors  William  Zorach  usually  abandons  mystification  and  is  content 
to  be  a  sonorous  colorist  and  a  master  of  his  medium.  "  Sailing  into  a  Port  by  Moonlight," 
on  the  narrow,  sloping  deck  of  a  small  sailboat,  the  shifted  planes  and  wavering  lights  in 
the  harbor  appear  exactly  as  the  artist  tells  of  it  in  a  truly  wonderful  wash  of  gold,  gray- 
violet  and  blue.  (Plate  CXXIII.) 
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WILLIAM  MEYEROWITZ 

Born  1887 
American 

This  painter  has  a  delightful  color  sense  and  works  spontaneously  in  the  modern  idiom  of 
brushwork  "after  Cezanne"  without  slavish  adherence  to  the  formula.  There  are  signs  in  his 
recent  work  that  he  is  almost  ready  to  liberate  himself  from  such  Cezannesque  conventions  as 
the  crumpled  cloth  and  the  strewn  apples  which  he  has  used  cleverly  along  with  the  master's 
fundamental  principles  of  design  and  color-construction.  His  tonalities  are  subtle  and  such 
juxtapositions,  as  a  singing  scarlet  note  against  a  shimmer  of  silvered  green  and  blue,  pro- 
claim a  distinguished  colorist.  As  yet  his  work  is  chiefly  surface  decoration  —  with  only  a 
hint  of  plastic  form  and  deep  space,  but  this  admirable  artist  is  true  to  himself  and  makes 
interesting,  conservative  and  very  personal  contributions  to  the  rather  conventionalized 
painting  of  the  Cezanne  School.  (Plate  XCIX.) 

TITO  CITTADINI 

Born  1886 
Spanish 

Born  in  the  Argentine  he  was  attracted  to  Spain  by  the  painting  of  the  Spanish  virtuoso 
Anglada  with  whom  he  studied  and  from  whom  he  has  derived  his  taste  and  talent  for  jew- 
elled opulent  color.  He  makes  his  home  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca  to  paint  its  romantic 
coast.  Cittadini  as  a  painter  of  mountains,  rocky  caverns  and  sea  pools  is  compelled  to  grap- 
ple with  intricate  problems  of  composition.  His  patterns  are  always  daring  but  as  yet  seldom 
satisfying.  The  "Opening  of  the  Grotto"  is  an  especially  fine  example  and  marks  him  as  a  man 
worth  watching.  (Plate  CXLI.) 

HERMINE  DAVID 

Contemporary 
French 

The  wife  of  Jules  Pascin  —  herself  a  distinguished  artist.  She  may  be  said  to  borrow  the 
best  of  Cezanne's  ideas  with  so  original  and  capricious  an  intention  that  his  language  of 
drawing  and  designing  with  a  butterfly  touch  of  a  few  colors  —  blue,  green,  violet,  saffron  — 
becomes  as  fresh  and  fascinating  in  her  pastels  as  if  she  had  invented  it  for  herself  to  com- 
municate her  love  of  life  and  her  quick  breath  of  the  gay  nonchalance,  the  debonair 
effervescence,  the  blonde  lights  and  melancholy  rains  of  Paris.  Hermine  David  is  a  singer 
about  something  in  the  French  temperament  which  controlled  the  art  of  design  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  which  persists  in  the  period  of  Cezanne.  To  convey  so  much  that 
is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  a  race  and  of  its  artists  in  delicate  landscapes  and  townscapes 
is  an  extraordinary  feat.  We  are  set  down  on  a  corner  of  a  sunny,  dusty  street,  with  the 
hospitable  awning  over  the  sidewalk  and  its  terrace  of  little  tables.  Far  off  there  is  a  perspective 
of  Parisian  facades,  and  a  sky  with  showers  impending  and  meanwhile  sunlight  serenading 
among  clouds.  (Plate  CXXV.) 
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THERESA  BERNSTEIN 

Contemporary 
American 

A  PAINTER  of  appealing  individuality  and  commendable  courage  for  difficult  undertakings. 
She  seems  to  be  enamoured  of  the  effect  of  color  and  light  simplifying  a  throng  of  people 
and  often  she  attempts,  from  a  safe  distance,  to  suggest  the  movement  of  a  crowd.  Her 
portraits  are  not  always  as  distinguished  in  form  and  feeling  as  the  one  entitled  "Girlhood" 
which,  without  sentimentality,  observes  the  day  dreams  of  youth  and  lingers  tenderly  over 
the  sensitive  drawing  of  the  face,  the  arms,  the  hands.  Miss  Bernstein  within  a  remarkable 
range  gives  evidence  of  considerable  ability  and  promise  of  important  achievement. 

(Plate  XCIX.) 

CARL  KNATHS 

Born  1892 
American 

This  young  artist,  born  in  Wisconsin,  received  his  inspiration  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
and  is  a  graduate  of  its  Schools.  Later  we  hear  of  him  at  Provincetown  where  he  attracted 
attention  by  a  certain  arresting  whimsicality  of  viewpoint,  a  predilection  for  barnyard 
roosters,  and  a  palette  of  buoyant  charming  colors.  "Geranium  in  Window"  —  an  illuminated 
Interior  seen  against  a  background  of  night  sky,  makes  an  immediate  appeal  by  reason  of 
its  robust  lyricism.  This  exceptionally  promising  canvas  reveals  a  delightful  sense  of  color 
relations  and  a  developed  knowledge  of  what  happens  to  colors  under  a  flickering  play  of 
light.  The  mat  texture  of  the  pigments  is  rich  with  "quality"  and  the  modulated  reds,  blues 
and  greens  are  flecked  on  felicitously  with  a  musician's  feeling  for  the  transitional  tones. 

(Plate  C.) 

NILES  SPENCER 

Born  1893 
American 

A  MODERNIST  who  is  thinking  through  Cubism  to  a  language  of  formal  design  expressive  of  the 
age  we  live  in.  His  progress  has  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  All  distracting 
lines  are  eliminated,  leaving  only  the  structural  edges  and  the  austere  colors  and  shapes  which 
furnish  the  motif.  Spencer  conventionalizes  without  eccentricity  the  character  of  houses  and 
homely  objects  and  imposes  upon  whatever  subject  he  undertakes  a  classic  sense  of  order. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  clarity  of  intention,  clean-cut  execution  and  a  bracing  economy 
of  means.  In  the  little  picture  "Gray  Buildings"  the  dark  windows,  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
telegraph  pole  are  spaced  over  the  restful  areas  of  bare  wall  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  interval 
and  emphasis.  (Plate  CXXXI.) 
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STEFAN  HIRSCH 

Born  1899 
American 

A  YOUNG  painter  of  great  promise.  Already  he  is  a  brilliant  craftsman.  Born  in  Niirnberg 
of  American  parents  he  lived  there  until  he  was  eighteen.  During  his  boyhood  in  Europe  he 
spent  much  time  in  museums  with  the  Old  Masters  and  in  recent  years  has  studied  their 
methods  intensively.  In  19 19  he  came  to  New  York  and  soon  met  Hamilton  Easter  Field 
with  whom  he  studied  and  from  whom  he  acquired  a  zest  for  craftsmanship.  His  familiarity 
with  many  schools  of  painting  has  not  made  him  an  eclectic  nor  has  he  been  satisfied  to  repeat 
the  technical  successes  of  the  past.  Hirsch  is  in  fact  a  pioneer  already  adventuring  on  new 
trails  and  evidently  ambitious  to  interpret  the  age  in  a  new  language.  Since  1923  his  progress 
has  been  rapid  and  his  development  from  influences  to  invention  extraordinary.  Experience 
with  tempera  has  tempted  him  to  strive  for  the  same  clarity  with  the  oil  medium.  His  "Mill 
Town"  is  a  flat  pattern  of  color  patches  as  decorative  as  a  Japanese  print,  and  yet  vividly 
expressive  of  Industrial  America.  The  rare  colors  are  curiously  emotional.  That  fascinating 
canvas  entitled  "New  York"  employs  the  third  dimension  as  a  factor  in  design  and  presents 
our  mechanical  age  of  steel  construction  and  dehumanized  industry,  symbolized  in  towering 
battlements  rising  in  windowless  walls  above  the  menace  of  a  black  river.  It  is  beautiful  in 
spite  of  its  grimness  by  reason  of  the  subtle  orchestration  of  the  marbled  tones  and  the  skilful 
organization  of  the  solid  box-like  forms.  Our  civilization  is  suggested  as  a  fortress  manned  by 
invisible  armies  —  and  guarded  by  toy  gunboats!  Cold  with  the  certitude  of  an  established 
order  there  is  an  uneasy  expectation  of  a  siege.  Hirsch  is  evidently  a  young  man  of  imagina- 
tion who  has  made  Cubism  a  means  to  an  end.  He  should  continue  to  experiment  intelli- 
gently with  new  ideas  and  to  organize  his  meaningful  patterns  with  his  incisive  edges  and 
glowing  colors.  (Plate  CXXIX.) 


PRESTON  DICKINSON 

Contemporary 
American 

A  YOUNG  artist  who  arouses  keen  interest  in  his  development.  Undeniably  original  and  bril- 
liant are  his  drawings  and  designs.  Although  he  has  profited  by  his  experiments  with  Cubism 
and  although  his  Still  Life  continues  to  show  a  somewhat  barren  aestheticism,  yet  we  feel 
that  there  is  sufficient  power  of  personality  and  invention  in  the  man  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  any  formula.  Cubism  could  no  more  restrain  him  than  any  of  the  older  dogmas  which 
have  preceded  it.  As  in  the  case  with  Demuth  he  has  found  in  it  a  language  with  which  he 
can  express  himself  about  the  abstract  beauty  of  things  in  new  and  suggestive  arrangements. 
Dickinson  likes  a  sustained  rhythm,  an  accentuation  of  the  edges  of  objects,  an  organization 
of  his  design  with  forceful  patches  of  rich  color,  mat  in  texture.  Such  a  style  is  adapted  to  in- 
terpretations of  the  American  scene  especially  in  the  big  cities  and  industrial  regions.  He  is 
now  painting  in  Quebec  and  its  Old-World  charm  becomes  revitalized  by  his  virile  style.  His 
calligraphy  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  quite  Chinese  in  character  and  this  was  especially 
noticeable  in  his  pastels,  a  medium  which  he  uses  with  extraordinary  power.  One  thinks 
also  of  Greco's  patterns,  in  his  nervous  staccato  interpretations  of  landscape.  Dickinson's 
recent  repetitions  of  still  life,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  abstract  decorator,  are  masterful 
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in  their  edges  and  their  clever  refractions  of  color,  but  they  lack  vitality.  They  are  too 
obviously  arranged.  We  see  the  wheels  spin  and  calculate  the  mechanism.  If  he  waits  for 
emotional  inspiration  and  clarifies  his  designs,  simplifying  the  more  confusing  parts  instead 
of  spending  himself  in  mere  displays  of  skill,  there  should  be  greatness  in  store  for  this  artist. 

(Plate  CXXXII.) 

MARJORIE  PHILLIPS 

Born  1895 
American 

An  artist  whose  luminous  and  rhythmical  landscapes  with  figures  are  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  Berthe  Morisot  in  line  and  with  Andre  and  Bonnard  in  color.  Marjorie 
Phillips  has  the  unmistakable  style  of  the  born  painter.  Although  her  art  is  delightfully 
young,  she  already  reveals  qualities  we  associate  with  maturity  —  a  tempered  glow  of  spirit 
and  a  sensitive  but  never  sentimental  transcript  of  the  joy  of  life  into  the  poetry  of  design. 
As  the  critic  Will  Hutchins  has  written,  "she  tells  of  far  horizons,  of  light  which  caresses  the 
earth."  Painting  in  the  very  mood  of  her  children  at  play,  "she  fuses  her  figures  in  the  placid 
light  and  gentle  rhythm  of  a  world  of  happy  communion  between  life  and  its  setting.  The 
solidity  of  the  old  earth  beneath  the  tread  of  her  children's  games  is  ample  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  her  art."  Of  this  artist  it  has  been  said  that  "she  paints  as  the  sparks  fly  up"  and 
again  that  her  touch  is  equal  to  her  taste  and  her  expressive  urge  greater  than  either.  Conse- 
quently her  craft  is  adequate  and  appropriate  to  her  emotion.  As  a  girl  Marjorie  Acker  was 
much  enthralled  by  a  wistful  mood  and  pictured  with  naive  pleasure  the  cadenced  measure  of 
garden  comedy.  At  the  Art  Students'  League  under  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  there  was  a  touch- 
ing sincerity  in  her  work  and  a  poise  which  enabled  her  to  resist  the  fashionable  idols  of  the 
hour,  Renoir  and  Cezanne,  in  defense  of  her  own  individuality.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
that  since  her  marriage  in  192 1  she  has  kept  her  art  free  from  all  trace  of  imitation  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  she  is  wholeheartedly 
responding  to  many  distracting  influences.  It  has  been  her  aim  to  establish  a  balance  be- 
tween her  study  of  nature  and  her  decorative  vision.  In  "  House  on  a  Hill "  waves  of  light  and 
films  of  shadow  are  united  with  solid  shapes,  the  pattern  beautifully  concealed  under  the  imagina- 
tive appeal  of  the  subject.  There  is  daring  of  design  in  that  little  poem  of  sun  and  soil  entitled 
"Rich  Earth."  "Before  Supper"  is  a  moment  out  of  the  lives  of  her  two  little  children  in 
their  mountain  home  and  it  is  so  thrilling  with  the  pure  air  and  with  the  lingering  light  that 
we  are  not  made  too  conscious  of  our  debt  to  the  rhythmical  language  of  the  lines. 

(Plates  CXXXVI,  CXXXVII,  CXXXVIII,  CXXXIX.) 
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Canvas  16  X  30.  Signed  '22 
Hauling  the  Nets 

Canvas  16  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  1923 
Little  Harbor 

Canvas  lo]4  X  48^^ 
Fish  Barrel 

Canvas  24  X  24,  Signed  and  dated  '24 
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BEAL,  REYNOLDS,  1867.  {American) 
RocKPORT  Harbor 

Water  color  14K  X  2iK-  Signed  1923 
Beach  Ponies 

Canvas  26  X  36.  Signed  and  dated  191 8 

BECK,  WALTER,  1864.  {American) 
The  Way 

Tempera  io}4  X  i6>^ 

BELLOTTO,  BERNARDO,  1724-1780.  {Venetian) 
The  Lock  at  Dolo 
Canvas  30  X  43 

, BELLOWS,  GEORGE,  1 882-1925.  {American) 
Emma  in  Black 

Canvas  40  Y.  22-  Signed 

BENSON,  FRANK  W.,  1862.  {American) 
The  Dining  Room  Table 
Canvas  32  X  40.  Signed 

BERNSTEIN,  THERESA  F.,  Contemporary.  {American) 
Girlhood 

Canvas  29  X  35.  Signed 

BONNARD,  PIERRE,  1867.  {French) 
Early  Spring 

Canvas  34^^  X  52.  Signed 
Girl  and  Dog 

Canvas  27  X  I5>^.  Signed 

BOUDIN,  EUGfiNE  LOUIS,  1 824-1 898.  {French) 
The  Beach  at  Trouville 

Panel  83^  X  i6>^.  Signed  and  dated  1880 
The  Beach  at  Trouville 

Panel  7  X  13^'  Signed 

BOYD,  FISKE,  Contemporary.  {American) 
Low  Tide,  Martha's  Vineyard 

Canvas  2o}i  X  28 j^.  Signed  and  dated  1925 

BURROUGHS,  BRYSON,  1869.  {American) 
June 

Canvas  30  X  2>^ 

CANADfi,  VINCENT,  188 1.  {American) 
Town  by  a  River 

Canvas  30  X  24.  Signed 

CARLSEN,  EMIL,  1853.  {American) 
Night  at  Windham 

Canvas  50  X  40.  Signed  and  dated  1904 
Baldwin  Collection 
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CARRIGAN,  WM.  M.,  1868.  {American) 
Charley  Smith's  House 

Canvas  20  X  25.  Signed 
Souvenir  of  Chardin 

Water  color  8K  X  lO-  Signed 

CfiZANNE,  PAUL,  1 839-1 906.  {French) 
Mont.  St.  Victoire 

Canvas  23 K  X  28>^ 
G.  F.  Reber  Collection,  Munich 

CHARDIN,  J.  B.  S.,  1 699-1779.  {French) 
A  Bowl  of  Plums 
Canvas  18  X  21 
Roberts  Collection,  London 

CHASE,  WILLIAM  M.,  1849-1916.  {American) 
Hide  and  Seek 

Canvas  27^^  X  36.  Signed 

CIARDI,  EMMA,  Contemporary.  {Italian) 
Symphony  in  Blue 

Canvas  18  X  36.  Signed 
The  Rendezvous 

Canvas  18   X  36.  Signed 

CITTADINI,  TITO,  1886.  {Spanish) 
The  Opening  of  the  Grotto 

Canvas  29^/^  X  29^.  Signed  and  dated  1918 

CONSTABLE,  JOHN,  1776-1837.  {Briiish) 
On  the  River  Stour 
Canvas  24  X  31 
Collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  Bart.,  who  purchased  it  from  the  niece  of  the  artist,  Miss  Isabel  Constable,  who 
inherited  it  among  other  pictures  from  her  uncle. 

COROT,  J.  B.  C,  1796-1875.  {French) 
Farm  near  St.  Martin 

Canvas  io>^  X  15.  Signed 
Painted  in  1833  on  Corot's  visit  to  his  friend  Pierre  Osmond  with  whom  he  stayed  on  his  way  to  Italy  and  back. 
Formerly  in  the  collection  of  M.  Pierre  Osmond  and  then  of  his  son,  M.  F.  Osmond;  later  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Georg  Martin  Richter.  Robaut,  Vol.  II,  p.  120,  No.  338. 

Portrait  of  a  Woman 

Canvas  16 J4  X  13.  Signed 
Collections  of  M.  Bernheim,  Diot  and  Kelekian.  Robaut,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1390 
Woman  with  Water  Jar  (Bohemienne  a  la  Fontaine) 
Canvas  23 >^  X  17.  Signed 
Perreau  Collection.  Robaut,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1423 
The  Farm,  Early  Morning  (La  Grande  Metairie) 
Canvas  22  X  32.  Signed 
Collections  Laurent  Richard,  Dollfus  and  Summers.  Robaut,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  168,  No.  1694 

COSTIGAN,  JOHN  E.,  1888.  {American) 
Springtime 

Canvas  30  X  30.  Signed 
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COURBET,  GUSTAVE,  1 8 19-1877.  {French) 
The  Glen  at  Ornans 

Canvas  32  X  26.  Signed  1866 
Collection  of  Henry  Sayles 

Rocks  at  Ornans,  Close  of  Day 
Canvas  30  X  46.  Signed 
de  Rochecouste  Collection.  P.  45  in  "Courbet"  by  Leonce  Benedite 
The  Mediterranean 

Canvas  23  X  23'  Signed 
Collection  of  Burton  Mansfield. 

COX,  DAVID,  1785-1859.  {British) 
Storm  in  Vale  of  Clwyd 
Canvas  2,^  X  57^ 
Waggaman  Collection 

DAUMIER,  HONORE,  1 808-1 879.  {French) 
The  Rockets 

Canvas  20  X  24.  Signed  with  initials  H.  D. 
Sancho  Panza 

Canvas  10  X  8.  Signed  H.  D. 
Ralebjian  Collection,  Paris 
The  Mountebanks  Resting 

Panel  12  X  14^-  Signed  H.  D. 
.  Col.  Briggs  Collection,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Three  Lawyers 

Canvas  16  X  13.  Signed 
Henri  Rouart  Collection  No.  162,  Collection  George  Blumenthal 
On  a  Bridge  at  Night 
Panel  io>^  X  8K 
Aresne  Alexandre,  Alphonse  Kann  and  Kelekian  Collections.  Plate  No.  26  in  Kelekian  Catalogue 
Two  Sculptors 
Panel  11  X  14 
Collection  of  Herr  Uhle,  Dresden.  No.  381  in  Klossowski  Catalogue,  p.  142  in  "Daumier,"  by  Klossowski 
The  Uprising  (L'Emeute) 
Canvas  34^^  X  44^^ 
Collection  of  H.  Fiquet  of  Paris 

"At  the  time  when  they  were  working  much  more  for  themselves  and  for  posterity,  than  for  their  contemporaries, 
there  grew  up  between  the  misunderstood  Delacroix  and  the  despised  Daumier  a  close  intellectual  understanding. 
The  first  evidence  of  this  is  the  concluding  passages  of  a  letter  written  by  the  author  of  Liberte  sur  les  Barricades  to 
the  artist,  who,  in  an  astonishing  lithograph,  was  to  portray  Les  Chatiments  — '  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  contribute 
something  which  might  give  you  pleasure,  as  there  is  no  one  whom  I  esteem  and  admire  more  than  you. 

— Eugene  Delacroix.* 

"The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  the  epic  picture  (PLATE)  newly  discovered  and  recendy  exhibited  in  the  Louvre. 
(Note  —  L'Emeute  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.)  The  themes  brought  before  our  eyes  by  Daumier 
during  the  popular  risings  in  1848  Delacroix  had  already  used  during  the  revolution  of  1 830;  the  same  emotion  seems 
to  have  inspired  them  at  these  two  distinct  epochs.  This  was  by  no  means  the  only  connection  between  these  two 
men.  We  know  that  Delacroix  shows  on  more  than  one  occasion  this  appreciation  of  which  his  pride  and  frankness 
were  so  little  prodigal.  One  of  the  indications  is  the  care  with  which  he  copied  the  drawings  of  his  too  little  appre- 
ciated and  too  modest  brother  artist.  There  was  an  exchange  not  only  of  ideas,  but  also  of  teaching,  for  there  moved 
around  the  two  artists  a  circle  of  their  own  stature.  Delacroix  and  Daumier,  at  a  time  when  people  scoffed  at  the 
one  and  pretended  to  regard  the  other  only  as  a  humorist,  had  Baudelaire  as  an  eloquent  and  subtle  defender.  The 
great  poet,  with  fine  penetration,  had  recognized  themajesty  of  Daumier's  imagination  and  the  power  of  his  observation. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Baudelaire  and  the  judgment  of  Theophile  Silvestre  with  regard  to  Delacroix,  and  the  admiring 
friendship  of  Corot,  Millet  and  Delacroix  for  Daumier,  are  the  public  acts  which  outweigh  contemporary  indifference 
and  blindness. 
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"The  discovery  of  a  work  such  as  the  one  now  before  us  is  no  longer  evidence  in  support  of  the  defense,  but  rather 
the  conclusion  of  a  chapter  of  art  history.  The  picture  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  impressive  of  those  which 
we  know  or  are  likely  to  know  of  Daumier's.  There  is  no  work  of  his  of  like  importance  among  those  which  have 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  historians  and  the  zeal  of  collectors.  There  are  LE  SCAPIN  formerly  in  the  Rouart  Col- 
lection, now  in  the  Louvre;  LE  WAGON  DE  3^  CLASSE;  the  three  stories  of  THE  MILLER;  L'ANE  (wrongly 
called  Les  Ribaudes);  L'EBAUCHE  DU  BADIGEONNEUR;  LE  FARDEAU  (sometimes  called  Le  Linge);  and 
lastly  LE  BON  SAMARITAIN.  These  are  almost  all  the  figure  compositions  larger  than  an  easel  picture,  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  amazing  L'EMEUTE.  It  seems  to  us  to  equal  any  of  these  in  pictorial  value,  and  even  to 
surpass  them  in  dramatic  intensity  and  human  interest. 

"As  Delacroix  expressed  what  we  may  call  the  lyrical  side  of  revolution,  so  Daumier  has  in  this  case,  as  it  were, 
sculptured  the  features  of  a  mob.  He  has  done  so  by  that  power  of  imagination  which  only  really  great  painters  have. 
Six  figures,  some  gable  ends  of  houses,  the  crowns  of  a  few  hats,  was  all  that  he  needed  to  give  the  impression  and  to 
communicate  the  emotion  of  a  whole  crowd  advancing  passive  but  menacing  through  a  terrified  town.  The  picture 
makes  one  regret  the  'Les  Miserables'  was  not  illustrated  by  Daumier;  one  never  thinks  of  these  ideas  till  too  late. 

"The  types  of  the  figures  in  the  throngs  are  curiously  free  from  exaggeration,  and  yet  are  somehow  unforgettable. 
At  the  head  a  fanatic  advances,  whose  unreal  beauty  and  false  eloquence  have  drawn  the  somber  crowd  in  his  wake. 
He  himself  seems  to  shine  with  a  lurid  light.  His  eyes  are  inspired,  but  his  mouth  is  brutish  and  faltering.  Behind 
him  and  close  to  his  raised  arm  comes  the  trouble-seeker,  the  sinister  type  of  rioter,  laid  in  with  a  few  powerful 
strokes,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  sad  and  mournful  features  of  a  woman  of  the  people,  worn  out  before  her  time, 
and  close  to  these  those  of  a  young  girl  haggard  with  hunger.  Like  human  mortar  binding  together  this  moving  wall 
come  the  merely  curious  and  indifferent,  neither  suffering  nor  feeling,  impressive  by  their  very  insignificance.  Then 
the  street  arab  insinuating  himself  everywhere,  who  as  likely  as  not  will  be  the  one  to  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
The  setting  is  no  less  impressive  than  the  drama  itself.  Daumier  knew  and  had  a  profound  feeling  for  these  old 
streets  of  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  around  whose  sullen  walls  mobs  have  so  often  surged,  and  which  seem  still  to 
retain  on  their  gray  facades  the  smoke  of  gunpowder.  He  knew  them  well,  and  portrayed  them  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  power  with  which  he  invested  the  quietest  streets  on  the  quays  of  I'lle  St.  Louis. 

"When  and  how  Daumier  produced  this  moving  work  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  impression  of  the  revolution  of  1848  than  some  vivid  transcription  done  immediately  on  returning 
to  the  studio.  But  the  painting  is  in  his  latest  and  most  synthetic  manner.  In  it  he  was  probably  repeating,  after  an 
interval  and  as  though  to  himself,  a  well-remembered  scene.  He  had  no  illusion  that  such  a  work  at  that  time  in 
his  career  would  find  a  purchaser,  but  what  is  great  in  Daumier,  and  what  explains  both  his  want  of  success  during 
his  life  and  the  acknowledgment  which  has  been  his  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  that  he  took  as  his  motto  '  il  faut  etre 
de  son  temps.'  But  his  was  always  qualified  by  Daumier's  universality  of  vision.  L'Emeute,  inspired  as  it  is  by  a 
recollection,  is  far  more  than  merely  incidental;  it  breathes  the  life  of  all  ages,  and  in  whatever  museum  it  is  even- 
tually placed,  it  will  always  produce  the  impression  of  actual  or  possible  history. 

"Daumier  is  inimitable,  and  yet  seems  to  offer  every  opportunity  to  the  imitator.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  anyone  else,  without  immediate  disaster,  to  have  maintained  this  gloomy  and  rough  unity,  this  solemnity  and 
harmony  in  black  and  red  that  seem  made  exclusively  for  one  another.  Certainly  no  one  else  could  by  thus  modeling 
a  face  with  a  few  broadly  laid  in  touches  invest  it  with  such  vigor;  no  one  else  could  have  so  thoroughly  contradicted 
the  theories  of  painting  and  yet  produced  so  perfect  a  whole.  What  an  impression  Daumier,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  history  in  his  own  time,  could  have  made  on  our  modern  school!  Masters  like  Daumier  and 
Delacroix  are  at  once  a  liberating  and  a  moderating  Influence  on  modern  art;  having  courageously  liberated  paint- 
ing from  the  despotism  of  their  own  time,  they  are  the  more  effectual  in  counteracting  the  license  of  ours.  Such  a 
^         picture  as  I'Emeute  is  so  much  the  more  precious  for  that,  and  its  public  appearance  is  singularly  opportune." 

Arsene  Alexandre  in  The  Burlington  Magazine^  March  1924 

DAVID,  HERMINE,  Contemporary.  {^French) 
Street  Corner  in  France 
Pastel  26  X  20 

DA  VIES,  ARTHUR  B.,  1862.  {American) 
Along  the  Erie  Canal 

Canvas  18  X  40.  Signed  and  dated  1 890 
Visions  of  Glory 

Canvas  11  X  16.  Signed 
Rose  to  Rose 

Canvas  26  X  40.  Signed 
Children,  Dogs  and  Pony 

Canvas  22  X  16.   Signed 
Birth  of  Green 

Canvas  6  X  13.  Signed 
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The  Flood 

Canvas  1 8  X  30.  Signed 
The  Springtime  of  Delight 

Canvas  18  X  40.  Signed  and  dated  1906 
Wavering  Twilight 

Canvas  22  X  17.   Signed 
Four  o'Clock  Ladies 

Canvas  i8>2  X  30.   Signed 
In  the  Country 

Canvas  24  X  18.   Signed 
Many  Waters 

Canvas  17  X  22.   Signed 
Dew  Drops 

Canvas  13  X  15.  Signed 
Tissue  Parnassian 

Canvas  26  X  39.   Signed 
The  Hesitation  of  Orestes 

Canvas  26  X  39^.   Signed 
Olive  Trees 

Water  color  7J^  X  lo^ 
Gondolas 

Water  color  7^^  X  10^.   Signed 

DfiCAMPS,  ALEXANDRE  GABRIEL,  1 803-1860.  {French) 
Plowing  in  Asia  Minor 

Panel  I2^  X  20.  Signed 
Interior  of  a  Turkish  Cafe 
Canvas  12]4  X  16 
Ichabod  Williams  Collection  No.  74 

DELACROIX,  F.  V.  EUG£NE,  1798-1863.  {French) 
Paganini 

Panel  i8>^  X  ii>^ 
Perreau,  Champfleury,  Cheramy  Collections.  No.  386  in  Robaut's  Catalogue.  No.  38  Kelekian  Catalogue. 

"The  tiny  and  great  Paganini  Is  the  complete  incarnation  of  Romanticism.  Ever  memorable  sight!" 

Arsene  Alexandre 
"  It  Is  Impossible  for  most  Englishmen  to  share  to  the  full  the  enthusiasm  which  Delacroix'  name  always  has  aroused 
in  French  artists.  However  I  can  come  to  terms  with  regard  to  so  profound  and  dramatic  an  Interpretation  of  char- 
acter as  the  little  Paganini  discovers.  It  Is  Indeed  a  marvelously  Intense  and  Imaginative  conception.  And  though 
the  abandonment  of  the  romantic  attitude  to  life  seems  strangely  distant  and  unfamiliar  to  us  now  one  cannot  refuse 
to  it  an  Imaginative  sympathy  when  it  makes  so  eloquent  and  passionate  an  appeal  as  It  does  here." 

Roger  Fry 
(From  Kelekian  Sale  Catalogue) 

DEMUTH,  CHARLES,  Contemporary.  {American) 
The  Monument 

Water  color  14  X  10.  Signed  and  dated  1917 
«Red  Chimneys 

Water  color  9^  X  I3K-  Signed  191 8 
.Still  Life  —  Egg  Plant 
Water  color  12  X  18 

DEWING,  THOMAS  W.,  1851.  {American) 
Pandora 

Canvas  24  X  18.   Signed 
John  Gellatly  Collection 
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DICKINSON,  PRESTON,  Contemporary.  {American) 
Along  the  River 

Pastel  15  X  2i}4.  Signed 
Winter,  Harlem  River 

Pastel  20  X  30.   Signed 
Bottles  and  Decanter 

Pastel  23>2  X  13.   Signed  and  dated  '25 
A  Street  in  Quebec 

Canvas  19  X  30.  Signed. 

DOUGHERTY,  PAUL,  1877.  {American) 
Blue  Bowl  and  Carnations 

Canvas  11  X  14^-  Signed 
A  Bridge  in  Spain 

Water  color  14  X  20 
Storm  Voices 

Canvas  2^  ^  48 
Round  of  the  Bay 

Canvas  36  X  48.  Signed 
In  Porto  Rico 

Water  color  14  X  20 

DOVE,  ARTHUR  G.,  1880.  {American) 
Golden  Storm 

Panel  i8>^  X  loyi 
Waterfall 

Canvas  10  X  8 

4  Du  BOIS,  GUY  PfiNfi,  1884.  {American) 
i  The,  Arrivals 

Panel  24  X  20.   Signed 
oThe  Blue  Arm  Chair 

Panel  25  X  20.   Signed  1923 

ELLERTSON,  HOMER,  Contemporary.  {American) 
In  Aragon 

Canvas  21  X  25^^,   Signed 

d'ESPAGNAT,  E.,  1870.  {French) 
The  Walls  of  Tangiers 

Canvas  38  X  51.  Signed  with  initials 

FANTIN-LATOUR,  HENRI,  1 836-1904.  {French) 
Dawn 

Canvas  i4>^  X  15.  Signed 
Dusk 

Panel  9  X  13^-  Signed 
Manet  in  his  Studio 

Canvas  ii}4  X  I3>2.   Signed 
Peaches 

Canvas  ']}{  X  11.   Signed  and  dated  1 869 
Portrait  of  Mlle.  Sonia 

Canvas  42^  X  31.  Signed  "A  ma  chere  niece  Sonia,  Fantin  90." 
Collection  of  Mme.  NikanofF. 
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FOLINSBEE,  JOHN  FULTON,  1892.  {American) 
The  Lock  in  Winter 

Canvas  i6}i  X  io}i.  Signed 

FRAGONARD,  J.  H.,  1732-1806.  {French) 
Marguerite  Gerard 
Oval  canvas  17  X  13 
David  Weil  Collection,  Paris 

FROMKES,  MAURICE,  1872.  {American) 

Little  Carmen  of  the  Hills 

Canvas  25  X  20.  Signed  and  dated  1923 

FULLER,  GEORGE,  1 822-1 884.  {American) 
Driving  Home  the  Geese 
Canvas  30  X  25.  Signed 

GARBER,  DANIEL,  1880.  {American) 
Spring  in  the  Village 
Canvas  30  X  1^% 

GAUGUIN,  PAUL,  1 848-1 903.  {French) 
Idyll  of  Tahiti 

Canvas  29  X  30.  Signed  and  dated  1901 
Josef  Stransky  Collection 

GLACKENS,  W.  J.,  1870.  {American) 

Lenna  and  the  Rabbits 
Canvas  30  X  25.  Signed 

GRIFFIN,  WALTER,  1 861.  {American) 
Apple  Blossoms 

Canvas  24^^  X  29^^.   Signed 
Carcassonne 

Academy  Board  13  X  16.  Signed 

GROLL,  ALBERT,  1866,  {American) 
Adobe  House 

Panel  iGyi  X  24.  Signed  and  dated  191 8 
Kit  Carson's  House,  Taos,  New  Mexico 
Pastel  11^  X  i^ii.  Signed 

GUARDI,  FRANCESCO,  1712-1793.  {Venetian  School) 
The  Rialto  Bridge,  Venice 
Canvas  14^  X  20^ 
Count  Avogli's  Collection.  Heilbuth  Collection,  No.  39 

GUYS,  CONSTANTIN,  1 802-1 892.  {French) 
Vanity  Fair 

Water  color  19  X  16 
Keleklan  Collection,  No.  87 

HALE,  LILLIAN  W.,  1881.  {American) 
Home  Lessons 

Canvas  46  X  40.  Signed 
When  the  North  Wind  Doth  Blow 

Canvas  30  X  2^-  Signed 
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HALLO  WELL,  ROBERT,  1886.  {American) 
St.  Tropez 

Water  color  15^  X  i8K-  Signed  and  dated  '24 

HALPERT,  SAMUEL,  1883.  {American) 
Pont  Neuf,  Paris 

Canvas  25^  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  '25 
Still  Life 

Canvas  20  X  16.  Signed 

vHARTLEY,  MARSDEN,  1877.  {American) 

After  the  First  Snow 

Academy  Board  12  X  12.  Signed 

HASSAM,  CHILDE,  1859.  {American) 
Spring,  Washington  Square 

Canvas  26  X  2i>^.  Signed 
Bailey's  Beach,  Newport 

Canvas  24  X  26.  Signed  and  dated  1901 
The  Marshal  Niel  Rose 

Canvas  32  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  1893 
Lanion 

Water  color  6x6.  Signed  and  dated  1914 
Nymph  and  Ducks 

Canvas  25  X  30.  Signed 
Mt.  Beacon  at  Newburg 

Panel  6}i  X  9>^.  Signed  on  back  of  panel 
Noon  on  the  Rocks 

Panel  13  X  25.  Signed  and  dated  191 8 

HENRI,  ROBERT,  1865.  {American) 
Little  Dutch  Girl 

Canvas  24  X  20.  Signed 

HIGGINS,  EUGENE,  1874.  {American) 
Nomads 

Panel  8^  X  12.  Signed 
The  Return  Alone 

Canvas  10  X  12.  Signed 

HIRSCH,  STEFAN,  1899.  {American) 
Mill  Town 

Canvas  30  X  40 
New  York 

Canvas  29  X  34.  Signed  S.  H.  dated  1921 
Farmyard 

Tempera  12^  X  loyi 

HOMER,  WINSLOW,  1836-1910.  {American) 
Rowing  Home 

Water  color  13K  X  I9>^.  Signed  and  dated  1890 
Manson  and  J.  Alden  Weir  Collections 
On  the  Cliffs 

Water  color  14  X  19.  Signed  and  dated  1881 
Manson  Collection 
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HOPPER,  EDWARD,  1882.  {American) 
^  Sante  Fe 

Water  color  i3>^  X  19^2.  Signed  and  dated  1925 
J  Sunday  on  Main  Street 
Canvas  29  X  34.  Signed 

INNESS,  GEORGE,  1 825-1 894.  {American) 
Lake  Albano 

Canvas  30  X  45.  Signed  1869 
Nickerson  Collection 
Gray  Day,  Goochland,  Virginia 

Panel  18  X  24.  Signed  and  dated  1884 
Peter  W.  Rouse  Collection,  Brooklyn 
Moonlight,  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

Canvas  30  X  45.   Signed  and  dated  1892 
Charles  H.  Ault  Collection,  New  York 

ISABEY,  EUG£NE,  1804-1886.  {French) 
The  Duel 

Canvas  17  X  25.  Signed  and  dated  1867 
George  C.  Thomas  Collection,  Philadelphia 

^  KARFIOL,  BERNARD,  1886.  {American) 
•  In  Our  Shack 

Canvas  35  X  40 
Boy 

Canvas  36  X  27.  Signed 
Youth 

Canvas  24  X  iS^i-  Signed 
Portrait  of  my  Son 

Canvas  40  X  30.  Signed  and  dated  1923 
■*  Nude 

Canvas  65  X  20%.  Signed  and  dated  1923 
,;  Landscape  with  Cows 

Canvas  18  X  30.  Signed  and  dated  '25 

KELLER,  HENRY  G.,  1870.  {American) 
Autumn  Fruits 

Canvas  31^^  X  40,  Signed 

KENT,  ROCKWELL,  1882.  {American) 
The  Road  Roller 

Canvas  34  X  44^'  Signed  1909 
Blackhead,  Monhegan 

Canvas  34  X  44 
Burial  of  a  Young  Man 

Canvas  28  X  52 
North  Wind 

Canvas  41^5^  X  31.  Signed  "Rockwell  Kent,  Alaska  1919" 
Father  and  Son 

Canvas  28  X  34 
Voyaging 

Canvas  28  X  44.  Signed  1923 
The  Azapardo  River 

Canvas  34  X  44.  Signed 
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Mountain  Lake 

Panel  15K  X  19K 
Moonlight 

Canvas  28  X  34 
Bonson:  Maritime  Alps 

Canvas  34  X  44 

KNATHS,  CARL,  Contemporary.  (/^w^nV««)         ^ga   If- "7  3    *  ^^  ^ 

Geranium  in  Window 

Canvas  24  X  20,  Signed 

KUHN,  WALT,  1887.  {American) 

Tulip  Buds 

Canvas  9X12.  Signed 

LA  FAROE,  JOHN,  183  5-1 9 10.  {American) 
Fijian  Chiefs  in  War  Paint 

Water  color  9^  X  21.  Signed  and  dated  1892 

LATHROP,  W.  L.,  1859.  {American) 
The  Tow  Path 

Canvas  22  X  25.  Signed 
Ely's  Bridge 

Canvas  22  X  25.  Signed 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  THOMAS,  1769-1830.  {British) 
Earl  of  Mount  Stuart 
Canvas  30  X  25 

LAWSON,  ERNEST,  1872.  {American) 
Wet  Night,  Gramercy  Park 

Canvas  26  X  29^^.  Signed 
Spring 

Canvas  16  X  20.  Signed 
Spring  Night,  Harlem  River 

Canvas  on  panel  25  X  30.  Signed  and  dated  19 13 
High  Bridge,  Early  Moon 

Canvas  16  X  20.   Signed 
City  Suburbs 

Panel  24  X  30.  Signed 
Washington  Bridge,  June  Morning 

Canvas  20  X  24.  Signed 
Old  Willows 

Panel  25  X  30.  Signed 
May  in  the  Mountains 

Panel  25  X  30.  Signed  and  dated  191 9 
New  England  Birches 

Panel  20  X  24,  Signed. 
After  Rain 

Canvas  25  X  30.  Signed 
Autumn  Hills 

Canvas  on  Academy  Board  25  X  30.  Signed 
Windy  Day,  Bronx  River 

Canvas  25  X  30.  Signed 
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Winter,  Harlem  Valley 

Canvas  16%  X  34.  Signed 
Chicken  Yard 

Canvas  on  Academy  Board  20  X  24 

LE  SIDANER,  HENRI,  1862.  {French) 

Old  Gate  of  the  Chateau  in  Moonlight 

Canvas  29  X  24.  Signed 
The  Harbor  of  Treport,  Nightfall 

Canvas  26  X  32 
Gypsy  House- Wagon  in  Moonlight 

Canvas  32  X  40.  Signed 

LEVER,  HAYLEY,  1872.  {American) 
Limp  Sails,  St.  Ives 

Canvas  6  X  8^.  Signed 
Herring  Boats,  St.  Ives 

Canvas  56^  X  66.  Signed 
Inner  Harbor,  Rockport 

Canvas  25  X  30.  Signed 

LOISEAU,  G.,  Contemporary.  {French) 
Le  Pont  Corneille,  Rouen 
Canvas  20  X  24.  Signed 

LUKS,  GEORGE,  1867.  {American) 
Verdun,  France 

Water  color  I5>^  X  16.  Signed  and  dated  1902 
A  Sulking  Boy 

Canvas  44  X  34.   Signed 
The  Dominican 

Canvas  56  X  49.   Signed 
"Blue  Devils"  on  Fifth  Avenue 

Canvas  38  X  44.  Signed 
Otis  Skinner  as  Colonel  Philippe  Bridau  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family" 

Canvas  52  X  44.  Signed 
Telling  your  Fortune 

Canvas  20  X  16.  Signed 
Ducks  on  Morris  Canal 

Canvas  25  X  3oJE^.  Signed 
A  Coal  Town 

Water  color  13^  X  19^ 

MAGNASCO,  A.,  1 667-1749.  {Italian) 
A  Shipwreck 

Canvas  30  X  41 

MANET,  fiDOUARD,  1 832-1 883.  {French) 
Boy  with  Fruit 

Water  color  4K  X  8K-  Signed 
Ships 

Canvas  18  X  38. 
Collection  of  M.  Romanoff,  Paris.  P.  222,  No.  118,  T.  Buret's  "Manet" 
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^  MARIN,  JOHN,  1870.  {American) 

V  River  Valley 

Water  color  1^14  X  17^.  Signed  and  dated  '13 

V  Maine  Islands 

Water  color  16^  X  20,  Signed  and  dated  '22 
v/Gray  Sea 

Water  color  i6j4  X  10^2.  Signed  and  dated  '24 

MARIS,  MATTHYS,  1839-1917-  {Dutch) 
A  Corner  of  The  Hague 
Panel  7>^  X  31 
Ichabod  Williams  Collection,  No.  62 
The  Queen's  Entry 
Panel  17^2  X  31 
Ichabod  Williams  Collection,  No.  105.  Incorrectly  attributed  to  Monticelli  who  may  have  collaborated  with  Maris 

MAURER,  ALFRED,  1868.  {American) 
The  Old  Tree 

Panel  30  X  20.  Signed 
Sweet  Peas 

Water  color  20^  X  17^^.  Signed 

McFEE,  HENRY  LEE,  1886.  {American) 
Self  Portrait 

Canvas  24  X  20.  Signed  and  dated  '24 

MELCHERS,  GARI,  i860.  {American) 
The  Smithy 

Canvas  56  X  50.   Signed 

MfiNARD,  RfiNfi,  1862.  {French) 
Gypsies  at  Sunrise 

Canvas  34  X  49.  Signed 

PoiNTE    FauCONNIERE 

Canvas  31  X  48.  Signed 

MEYEROWITZ,  WILLIAM,  1887.  {American) 
Fruit  and  Flowers 

Canvas  20  X  24.  Signed 

-  MILLER,  KENNETH  HAYES,  1876.  {American) 

^  Apparition 

Canvas  251^  X  22>^ 
J  The  Dreamer 

Canvas  24  X  20 
■(/Consulting  the  Cards 

Canvas  24  X  20.  Signed  and  dated  '24 
J  Portrait  of  Albert  P.  Ryder 

Canvas  24  X  20.   Signed  and  dated  1913 

MONET,  CLAUDE,  1840.  {French) 
Road  to  the  Village,  Vetheuil 
Canvas  23  X  liyi.  Signed 
Durand-Ruel  Collection 
Rapids  of  the  Creuse 

Canvas  29  X  36}^.  Signed  and  dated  1889 
Thomas  L.  Manson  Collection 
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MONTICELLI,  ADOLPHE,  1 824-1 886.  {French) 
The  Halt 

Canvas  18  X  39.   Signed 
Andre  Collection,  Marseilles 
Fete  Champetre 

Panel  9  X  13.   Signed 
Sir  William  Eden  Collection 
Woodland  Worship 

Panel  17  X  25.  Signed 
Collection  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atterbury 
As  You  Like  It 

Panel  17  X  29.   Signed 
Collection  of  Daniel  Bacon,  New  York 

MORISOT,  BERTHE,  1841-1895.  {French) 
Two  Girls 

Canvas  26  X  i\]/i.  Signed 

MYERS,  JEROME,  1867.  {American) 
X.  Band  Concert  Night 

Academy  Board  13^^  X  19K.  Signed  and  dated  1910 
>>  Landscape 

Pastel  Gyi  X  loyi.  Signed 
^A  Little  Mother 

Academy  Board  i6>^  X  13^.  Signed 
A  Paris  Market 

Canvas  30  X  25.  Signed  and  dated  1920 
Night,  Seward's  Park,  New  York 

Canvas  30  X  25.  Signed 
The  Little  Singer 

Canvas  25  X  30.   Signed 
Old  Woman  in  Doorway 

Academy  Board  15^  X  11^.  Signed 
Evening  on  the  Pier 

Canvas  19  X  25.  Signed 
^Recreation  Pier 

Panel  io>^  X  8.   Signed 
'(Waiting  for  the  Concert 

Canvas  18  X  24.  Signed  and  dated  1921 
Wonderland 

Canvas  25  X  30.   Signed 
,  Dance  Fantasy 

Canvas  30  X  40.  Signed  and  dated  1923 

NEWMAN,  ROBERT  L.,  1827.  {American) 
The  Letter 

Canvas  17^^  X  13^.  Signed 
John  Gellatly  Collection 
The  Skylark 

Canvas  14  X  18.  Signed 

NICHOLS,  HOBART,  1869.  {American) 
The  Cascade 

Canvas  30  X  25.   Signed 
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OBERTEUFFER,  GEORGE,  1878.  {American) 
The  Luxembourg  Gardens 
Academy  Board  18  X  11^ 

OBERTEUFFER,  HENRIETTE  A.,  1878.  {American) 
The  Glass  Pitcher 

Canvas  i6  X  20.  Signed 

O'MALLEY,  POWER,  Contemporary.  {American) 
Harbor  Town  in  Ireland 
Canvas  30  X  24 

O'KEEFFE,  GEORGIA,  1887.  {American) 
My  Shanty 

Canvas  20  X  27 
Pattern  of  Leaves 
,  Canvas  22  X  18 
Flame-Colored  Canna 
Canvas  i<)}4  X  18 

PEPLOE,  A.  {English) 
Fruit  and  Pink  Roses 

PERRINE,  Van  BEARING,  1869.  {American) 
Morning  Light 

Canvas  22  X  26.  Signed 
A  Web  of  Light 
Canvas  26  X  35 

PHILLIPS,  MARJORIE,  1895.  {American) 
In  the  Alleghanies 

Canvas  17  X  30.   Signed 
Hudson  River  at  Ossining 

Canvas  18  X  24.   Signed 
Fleeting  Shadows 

Canvas  24^^  X  29.   Signed 
April  Morning 

Canvas  24  X  22.  Signed 
Evening 

Panel  7  X  11 
Barns  in  Winter 

Canvas  20  X  32 
Cliffs  and  the  Sea 

Canvas  19  X  30^.  Signed 
House  on  a  Hill 

Canvas  28  X  40.   Signed 
Rich  Earth 

Canvas  16  X  20.  Signed 
Summer  Morning 

Canvas  30  X  36.   Signed 
The  Breakfast  Room 

Canvas  24  X  30 
Before  Supper 

Canvas  20  X  I9>^ 
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Children's  Party 

Canvas  26  X  34 
The  Picnic 

Canvas 

PISSARRO,CAMILLE,  1 830-1903.  {French) 
Market  Place  at  Dieppe 

Canvas  29  X  2^.  Signed  and  dated  1901 
Collection  of  Van  de  Velde,  Havre 

PRENDERGAST,  MAURICE,  1 861-1924.  {American) 
^  Pincian  Hill,  Rome 

Water  color  21  X  27.  Signed  and  dated  1898 
A  Ponte  della  Paglia,  Venice 

Canvas  23  X  28.  Signed 
,  Landscape 

Canvas  20  X  28.   Signed 
-^  Olive  Trees 

Canvas  24  X  32.   Signed 
>Neponset  Bay 

Canvas  24  X  32 
^  Picnic  Party 

Canvas  18  X  28.  Signed 

V  Fantasy 

Canvas  21  X  32.   Signed 
^Autumn  Festival 

Canvas  24  X  28.  Signed 
Holidays 

Canvas  293^  X  43.   Signed 
Swans 

Canvas  30  X  43.  Signed 
•  Sunset  and  Sea  Fog 

Canvas  18  X  29.   Signed 

V  Blue  Sea 

Water  color  14^^  X  21^.  Signed 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES,  1 824-1 898.  {French) 
The  Wine  Press 

Canvas  18  X  13.  Signed 
Tweed  Collection 
Sacred  Grove 

Water  color  7>^  X  '^'^^.  Signed 
Messilia,  Greek  Colony* 
Canvas  38^  X  57 
Meyer  Goodfriend  Collection 
Marseilles,  Port  of  the  Orient* 
Canvas  38K  X  57 
Meyer  Goodfriend  Collection 

REDON,  ODILON,  1840-1916.  {French) 
Mystery 

Canvas  29  X  21^ 
Collection  Mmc.  Redon 
*Studies  for  the  murals  in  Musce  dcs  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Palais  de  Longchamp  at  Marseilles,  done  in  1864 
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REHN,  F.  K.  M.,  1848.  {American) 
Sand  Dunes 

Canvas  25  X  30.   Signed 

RENOIR,  AUGUSTE,  1841-1919.  {French) 

Le  Dejeuner  des  Canotiers  (Boating  Party  Lunching  at  Bougival) 
Canvas  51  X  68.   Signed  and  dated  1881 
Durand-Ruel  private  Collection 

>/ ROBINSON,  THEODORE,  1852-1896.  {American) 

,  GiVERNY 

Canvas  IS}4  X  22 
vTwo  IN  A  Boat 

Canvas  9^  X  14.  Signed  and  dated  1891 

RYDER,  ALBERT  P.,  1847-1917.  {American) 
Gay  Head 

Canvas  8  X  I2>^.  Signed 
Sanden  Collection 
Homeward  Bound 

Canvas  9X18.  Signed 
Frederick  Fairchild  Sherman  Collection 
Macbeth  and  the  Witches 
Panel  10  X  10 
J.  Harson  Rhoades  Collection 
Desdemona 

Canvas  14  X  10 
Ladd  Collection 
Moonlight  Cove 
Canvas  14  X  17 
Alexander  Morton  Collection 
Sailing  by  Moonlight 
Canvas  I2>^  X  145^ 
A  Barnyard 

Canvas  ii>^  X  12 
Cottier  Collection,  Ichabod  Williams  Collection  No.  9,  Cosden  Collection 

SCHLEGEL,  V.,  Contemporary.  {American) 
Morning  Glories 
Canvas  16X  X  13 

^  SHEELER,  CHARLES,  Contemporary.  {American) 
..  Offices 

Canvas  20  X  13.  Signed 

SISLEY,  ALFRED,  1 840-1 899.  {French) 
Banks  of  the  Seine 

Canvas  18K  X  24^^.   Signed  and  dated  1873 
Collection  of  M.  Deudon,  Nice 
Snow  at  Louveciennes 

Canvas  22  X  18.  Signed  '74 
Collections  of  Kirkpatrick  of  London,  Zygomalas  of  Paris,  Alexander  Rosenberg  of  Paris 
Showers  at  Moret 
Canvas  21^  X  29 
Durand  Ruel  Collection 
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-SLOAN,  JOHN,  1 871.  {American) 
4  In  the  Wake  of  the  Ferry 

Canvas  26  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  1907 
^The  Old  Clown  "Making  Up" 

Canvas  32  X  26.  Signed 
>i  Six  o'Clock 

Canvas  16  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  191 2 

SOROLLA  Y  BASTIDA,  JOAQUIN,  1 863-1923.  {Spanish) 
Distant  View  of  Segovia 
Canvas  24^  X  37.  Signed 

SPEICHER,  EUGENE,  1883.  {American), 
Head  of  a  Woman 

Canvas  22  X  I9>i.  Signed 

SPENCER,  NILES,  1893.  {American) 
Gray  Buildings 

Canvas  20  X  24,  Signed 

SPENCER,  ROBERT,  1879.  {American) 
The  End  of  the  Day 

Canvas  20  X  24.   Signed 
The  Auction 

Canvas  30  X  Z^.  Signed 
The  Barracks 

Canvas  30  X  2^.  Signed 
Day  in  March 

Canvas  30  X  2)^.   Signed 
The  Evangelist 

Canvas  25  X  30,   Signed 
Ship  Chandler's  Row 

Canvas  30  X  36.  Signed 

STERNE,  MAURICE,  1877.  {American) 
Still  Life 

Canvas  20  X  24^.  Signed 
The  Reapers 

Canvas  27^  X  49.  Signed 
Girl  with  Pink  Kerchief 

Canvas  16^  X  13^ 
Mother  and  Child 

Canvas  I'^yi  X  19^-  Signed 
Afternoon 

Canvas  45  X  32.  Signed  and  dated  1924 

TACK,  AUGUSTUS  VINCENT,  1870.  {American) 
A  Sea  of  Hills 

Canvas  on  Academy  Board  15  X  30.  Signed 
Allegro  Giocoso 

Canvas  16  X  37.  Signed 
Madonna  of  the  Everlasting  Hills 

Canvas  56  X  46.  Signed 
Portrait  of  Ellwood  Hendrick 

Canvas  40  X  29.  Signed 
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Court  of  Romance 

Canvas  on  panel  30  X  60.   Signed 
The  Top  of  the  Morning 

Canvas  on  panel  24  X  24.   Signed 
Mountain  Outposts 

Canvas  on  panel  15  X  30.   Signed 
The  Uphill  Road 

Canvas  26  X  17.  Signed 
Entombment 

Canvas  29  X  40.   Signed 
Portrait  of  Elihu  Root 

Canvas  48  X  36 
Portrait  of  Duncan  Phillips 

Canvas  on  panel  36)4  X  27^.  Signed 
Storm 

Canvas  37  X  48.  Signed 
Pascalia 

Canvas  43  X  49.  Signed 
Magi's  Journey 

Canvas  43  X  49.  Signed 
Mountains  and  Waterways 

Canvas  29  X  40.  Signed 
Lost  Lake 

Panel  15  X  11.  Signed 
The  Voice  of  Many  Waters 

Canvas  72  X  48.  Signed 

THEOTOCOPULI  (EL  GRECO),  1 548-1625.  {Spanish) 
The  Repentant  Peter 

Canvas  37  X  30.  Signed 

Ivan  Stchoukine's  Collection,  Heilbuth  No.  42.  Cossio:  El  Greco.  Madrid  1908,  p.  601,  No.  316,  Mayer  No.  208. 

Munich,  the  2  of  July  ig26. 
My  dear  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips:  Ambacherstr.  2 

I  learned  from  Messrs.  Ehrich  that  you  are  the  owner  of  the  fine  Greco  St.  Peter,  which  has  been  during  some  years 
in  the  Heilbuth  collection.  You  will  find  your  picture  mentioned  as  a  genuine  original  in  my  new  large  catalogue 
raisonne  on  "El  Greco"  under  number  208. 

I  really  regret  that  I  had  no  photo  of  the  picture  and  I  did  not  like  to  reproduce  the  picture  in  my  book  from  the 
reproduction  in  the  Heilbuth  catalogue.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  that  there  is  the  possibility  that  an  English 
edition  of  my  new  book  may  appear  in  some  years  or  even  sooner  and  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  repro- 
duce also  your  example.  Therefore  I  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  send  me  a  fine  large 
photo  of  your  St.  Peter  by  El  Greco. 

I  am  with  compliments 
Yours  very  truly 


TUCKER,  ALLEN,  1866.  {American) 

Endings 

Canvas  30  X  34.  Signed  and  dated  1921 
The  Youngest  Sister 

Canvas  24  X  20.  Signed  and  dated  1922 
Red  Barns 

Canvas  24  X  20,     Signed 
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TURNER,  HELEN  M.,  Contemporary.  {American) 

A  Debutante 

Canvas  24  X  16.   Signed  and  dated  1916 
On  a  Rainy  Day 

Canvas  16  X  12.  Signed 
For  One  of  the  Boys 

Canvas  26  X  22.  Signed 

TWACHTMAN,  JOHN  H.,  1 853-1902.  {American) 
V  My  Autumn  Studio 
Canvas  30  X  30 
'•  Summer 

Canvas  30  X  53.  Signed 
^  Winter 

Canvas  ii}/2  X  26.  Signed 

VERDILHAN,  MATHIEU,  Contemporary.  {French) 
Boats  at  Anchor 

Canvas  28  X  2^-  Signed 

VOLLON,  ANTOINE,  1 833-1 900.  {French) 
Violets 

Canvas  g}4  X  13.  Signed 
French  Collection,  Cleveland 

WEBER,  MAX,  1880.  {American) 
High  Noon 

Canvas  20  X  24.   Signed 
I  Draped  Head 

Canvas  21  X  13.  Signed 
, Still  Life 

Canvas  20  X  16.   Signed 

WEIR,  J.  ALDEN,  1852-1919.  {American) 
A  Lane  in  Spring 

Canvas  io}i  X  15^.  Signed 
Roses 

Canvas  35  X  25.  Signed 
The  High  Pasture 

Canvas  24  X  22}^.  Signed 
An  Alsatian  Girl 

Canvas  24  X  18.  Signed 
Visiting  Neighbors 

Canvas  24^^  X  34.   Signed 
The  Fishing  Party 

Canvas  28  X  23.  Signed 
Pan  and  the  Wolf 

Canvas  34  X  24.   Signed 
Woodland  Rocks 

Canvas  28  X  2^-  Signed 
Knitting  for  Soldiers 

Canvas  30  X  24^^.  Signed 
Afternoon  by  the  Pond 

Canvas  25  X  30.  Signed 
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WHISTLER,  J.  A.  McNEILL,  1 834-1 903.  {American) 
Miss  Lillian  Woakes 

Canvas  21  X  14.  Signed  twice  with  Butterfly 
Collection  Dr.  E.  G.  Woakes 

The  portrait  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1890  and  sittings  continued  over  four  or  five  months  in  1891.  At 
first  Whistler  said  that  he  should  want  about  three  sittings.  In  fact  he  had  about  twenty-five.  After  he  had  secured 
what  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  said,  "Now  Miss  Woakes  will  live  forever."  Towards  the  end  Miss  Woakes 
did  not  notice  his  characteristic  signature,  although  he  intimated  that  the  bow  in  the  dress  below  the  face  was  in- 
tended for  his  butterfly.  When  he  found  she  had  not  appreciated  this,  to  satisfy  her  wish  for  a  more  obvious  signa- 
ture, he  inserted  another  butterfly  on  the  background  above  the  sitter's  right  shoulder. 

"For  some  reason  —  not  my  fault  —  it  did  not  get  in  the  earlier  editions  of  my  book.  . .  .  The  picture  to  my  mind 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  —  certainly  the  most  beautiful  Whistler  produced  after  his  marriage." 

Joseph  Pennell 

"This  beautiful  portrait  is  most  characteristic  of  its  author  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  which  suggest  no- 
thing so  much  as  flower  petals.  Above  those  enchanting  draperies  rises  the  head,  soundly  constructed  and  rich 
in  humanity."  Art  Critic,  New  York  Times 

"Amazing  depth  is  imparted  to  every  surface;  and  the  warmth  that  glows  in  the  picture  is  tempered  by  the  coolest, 
most  deliberate  art  that  ever  animated  a  brush  or  pencil."  Art  Critic,  Evening  Mail 

Exhibited  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition,  London,  New  Gallery,  1905 

Reproduced:"  Whistler" by  Theodore Duret, Paris  1914,  facingp.  146  (English edition.Philadelphia  I9i7,facingp.  126) 

Catalogued:  "Whistler"  by  E.  L.  Cary,  New  York  1913,  p.  213,  No.  380 

WHITE,  W.C.  {American) 

MOONRISE 

Pastel  7X9.  Signed 

WILLIAMS,  DWIGHT,  1856.  {American) 
Clovelly 

Pastel  iiyi  X  ijH-  Signed  and  dated  Sept.  1909 

YOUNG,  MAHONRI,  1877.  {American) 
Navajo  Shepherdess 

Pastel  1114  X  27.  Signed 
Steerage,  Steamer  Majestic 

Water  color  io>^  X  9^.  Signed  and  dated  May  1923 
Street  in  Paris 

Water  color  9  X  53^.   Signed 

ZORACH,  WILLIAM,  1887.  {American) 
New  York  Harbour 

Water  color  14^  X  20.  Signed  and  dated  1923 
Sailing  by  Moonlight 

Water  color  2i>^  X  14^.  Signed  and  dated  1922 

ZULOAGA,  IGNACIO,  1870.  {Spanish) 
A  Girl  of  Montmartre 
Canvas  32  X  24.  Signed 


SCULPTURE 


BOURDELLE,  A.,  1861.  {French) 
Virgin  of  Alsace 
Marble 

DIEDERICH,  HUNT,  1884.  {American) 
Spanish  Rider 
Bronze 
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LACHAISE,  GASTON,  1882.  {American) 
Sea  Lion 

Bronze 
Peacocks 

Bronze 

YOUNG,  MAHONRI,  1877.  {American) 
One  of  the  Buffaloes 

Bronze 
Shoeing  the  Old  Horse 

Bronze 

NOTE  ON  SCULPTURE 

The  Phillips  Collection  is  as  yet  confined  to  painting,  but  distinguished  drawings  by  the  painters  in  the  Collection  should 
be  and  will  be  acquired.  I  have  made  a  beginning  with  sculpture,  although  it  is  not  yet  definitely  determined  whether  there 
will  ever  be  anything  so  ambitious  as  a  Collection.  It  is,  meanwhile,  a  pleasure  to  list  five  works  which  we  now  possess 
from  the  skilled  hands  of  Antoine  Bourdelle,  Gaston  Lachaise,  Hunt  Diederich,  and  Mahonri  Young.  I  am  impatient  to 
add  examples  of  the  art  of  such  men  as  the  great  Rodin,  and  the  perhaps  greater  Maillol.  Also  of  Ivan  Mestrovic,  Con- 
stantin  Brancusi,  Jacob  Epstein,  Eli  Nadelman,  Alfeo  Faggi,  Paul  Manship,  John  Gregory,  A.  Sterling  Calder,  James 
Earl  Eraser,  J.  Poupelet,  Maurice  Sterne,  Robert  Laurent,  Anna  Vaughan  Hyatt,  Cecil  Howard,  Arthur  Lee,  and  many 
others.  It  is  because  of  my  present  purpose  to  begin  assembling  a  sculpture  collection  that  I  include  three  contemporary 
works  among  the  illustrations  in  this  book.  If  the  Collection  ever  materializes,  it  cannot  fa  1  to  draw  upon  the  Sources  in 
Egyptian,  Indian,  Negro,  Chinese,  Greek,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  sculpture  and  carving. 
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